





Objects 


OF THE 





NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


* To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, 
school, church, and community. 


* ‘To raise the standards of home life. 


* To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of 
children and youth. 


* ‘To bring into closer relation the home and the school, that 
parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child. 


* ‘To develop between educators and the general public such 
united efforts as will secure for every child the highest ad- 
vantages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual education. 





Concerning Change of Address 


Copies of National Parent-Teacher: The P.T.A. Magazine come to subscribers by second- 
class mail. If copies are not delivered because of wrong or incomplete address, changes 
of address, or other similar reasons, they are returned to the Magazine office in Chicago 
at our expense. You can help us keep this item of expense to a minimum and at the 
same time assure delivery of the Magazine to your home without delay by giving us 
your new address one month in advance. 





An Appropriate Gift 


* Young parents need knowledge that will give them confidence and assurance in 
dealing with their new baby, who means everything in the world to them. 


* You can give these parents a helping hand with a gift subscription to National 
Parent-Teacher: The P.T.A. Magazine. 


* In the many special articles and the study course material they will find their 
problems anticipated and their questions answered by authorities who have devoted 
their lives to studying the needs of children. 


So make it a point today to give a subscription to some young relative or friend who 
has just graduated into parenthood. Call attention to this excellent magazine, or pass 
along your own copy to the family that hasn’t as yet heard of it. 
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Be Office are invariably interested in the National 

= Parent-Teacher, the official P.T.A. magazine. This 

os. group from Germany was no exception, for it expressed 
unusual interest in Carlos P. Romulo’s article, ‘““The 
World Outlook,” being shown by two National 
Congress leaders seated in the foreground—Mrs. 
Robert F. Shank, former vice-president, and Mrs. 

- Newton P. Leonard, first vice-president. From left 

to right the German visitors are Hans J. 

Neubauer, Mrs. Hanna Henrichvark, Mrs. Gertrude 

Seighold, and Mrs. Elizabeth Hartmann. 
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THE PRESIDENT‘’S 





[Easter and the 


As | WRITE this word of greeting to you from the big- 
gest island of the Hawaiian chain, I can hear the 
insistent chatter of thousands of birds in the court 
outside my window. Blended with the chatter, the 
raucous calls, and sustained, plaintive wailing, runs a 
thread of infinite sweetness, lending harmony to the 
whole. The bird world is waking to meet the new day. 

It is a joyous and yet a sobering thought to realize 


awaken for a new day, a day retaining all that is 
good of yesterday and looking to the fulfillment of 
our highest dreams for a peaceful tomorrow. That 
new day will harbor no tyranny, unjust aggression, 
or armed conflict. Therefore we, the people, enliv- 
ened by our hope for peace, can put away corrupt in- 
tentions, intolerance, prejudice, unstudied accusations, 
and flash judgments of one another, knowing these to 
be the devices of destruction, incompatible with the 
dawn of enduring peace. 








Little by little we are learning that change can 
' come to the world only as we people change. Cowper 
warns us thus: 
Up! God has formed thee with a wiser view, 
Not to be led in chains, but to subdue! 


Calls thee to cope with enemies—and first 
Points out a conflict with thyself, the worst! 


Recognition of that conflict with self is a first step 
toward the new day. 

Brotherhood Week was being observed during my 
visit to the Hawaii Congress, with sermons, lectures, 
discussions, and general emphasis on the principles 
of brotherhood. And day by day—as I went from 
group to group, island to island—I could see and feel 
in the constant, casual intermingling of people of 
all races and nationalities a structure of society 
through which brotherhood can begin to function. 

Said one wise principal of an intermediate school: 
“It is here as it should be everywhere—one people 
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Fternal Promise 


that at this Easter season our world is trying to’ 





MESSAGE 


drawn from the ways of many. Each preserves his in- 
dividuality while he makes his gift to the whole 
group, and each of us accepts our physical differences 
as naturally as we look on the varieties of our orchids. 
You know there are hundreds of them—all beautiful, 
all precious.” . 


IN THE DAWN of a new day the fellowship of man 
with man is a step toward a just peace. During the 
pre-Easter season we know as Lent we have been try- 
ing to practice self-discipline as a way of learning 
values. We have been saying no to impulses of self- 
indulgence, not so much for the sake of denial as for 
its worth in teaching us what is really valuable to us. 
Freedom of choice is secure freedom only when we 
have acquired the skill of choosing wisely. Once hav- 
ing decided what is trivial and what is valuable for 
ourselves, we feel an awakening sensitivity to the 
needs of others. Strange as it may be, however, we 
find that the fundamental values most precious to 
ourselves are frequently those we would deny to 
others unlike ourselves. 

For the Christian world the period of Lenten self- 
denial is followed by the joyous promise fulfilled in 
the Resurrection of our Lord, the Resurrection that 
is a daily victory over death. It is the imperishable 
evidence of the triumph of love. It is the manifesta- 
tion of God’s unlimited concern for us and his assur- 
ance of everlasting life. It is the reassurance of our 
capacity for growth toward brotherhood through fel- 
lowship with Him. 

May yours be a happy Easter. 


es A Aig a 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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A SIZABLE number of school superintendents of the 
United States have stood before the mirror and taken 
stock of themselves. The number is sizable enough to 
provide a composite picture of the men who head 
the schools of the nation—a picture presented in the 
current yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators, entitled The American School 
Superintendency. In 1921 and again in 1931 school tat ine 
executives took a similar look at their status. Com- had bee 
parisons show what has happened over the thirty- og 
year span to school heads as individuals and to the ,.. 
positions they hold. a, 
From the many news accounts of the way these eg . 
public servants are being pushed around, here and king F 
there, one might easily conclude that school superin- — 
tendents are expendable. Nothing of the sort is true. a 
In 1921 the average city school superintendent had ce 
spent four years in his position. Last year the average bs 
school head had been hanging his hat in the same 
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The only substantial deviation in term of service 
jn 1951 was reported by superintendents in big cities, 
those with a population of more than two hundred 
thousand. Here the average school executive had not 
quite completed his fifth year in the post from which 
he was reporting. It may be that the bigger a job is, 
the harder it is to hold. On the other hand, in some 
of our big, politics-ridden cities, certainty of any posi- 
tion may depend upon the size of somebody else’s job. 

Of those who had held at least one previous super- 
jntendency, 91 per cent reported that they had left 
their previous position as superintendent “voluntar- 
ily and for advancement; there was no one barrier to 
my staying.” Only a little more than 1 per cent said 
that their contract had not been renewed or that they 
had been “forced out.” 

Some of these city superintendents will remain for 
4 considerable time in the positions they now hold, 
possibly even until the American Association of 
School Administrators gets around to another stock- 
taking in ten years or so, but it is clear that the aver- 
age superintendent serves a brief term at best. If the 

nt heads of the local department stores and 
banks held their positions no more than six years, 
citizens might have some concern for the stability cf 
the business and financial interests of the city. Citi- 
jens might likewise question the effect of the short- 
term superintendency upon the developing educa- 
tional program and its continuous adaptation to the 
changing needs of children and the community. 

The superintendent who looks into the glass today 
may see a few more gray hairs than did his predeces- 
sors of thirty years ago. The typical school head in 
1921 was forty-three years old; the average age last 
year was forty-nine. The age increases with the size of 
the city, from an average of forty-eight years in cities 
of twenty-five hundred to ten thousand in population 
toan elderly fifty-six years in metropolitan communi- 
ties of two hundred thousand or more. 

Today’s school head has had seven more years of 
experience in school work than did the executive of 
thirty years ago—a total of twenty-seven years in the 
composite picture, running up to thirty-four years in 
the big cities. 


Up the Chalk-dust Trail 


Where do city superintendents come from? More 
than 85 per cent of them have been high school 
teachers, and nearly three fourths have served as high 
school principals. It is worth noting, however, that 
almost half of them at one time or another have been 
classroom teachers in the elementary school. The 
dimb to the superintendency includes now, as it al- 
ways has, stopovers of some kind at many of the grade 
levels in education. Although 1.3 per cent of the 
present superintendents were college students im- 
mediately before their first superintendency, it is 
likely that many had taken leaves of absence from 
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some administrative job of lesser rank than a superin- 
tendency to prepare themselves more fully for the 
exacting and continually broadening duties assumed 
by those who manage and supervise our schools. 

The. increasing importance of this final step in 
preparation for the head position is indicated by the 
fact that 84 per cent of those now holding superin- 
tendencies took school administration for their major 
study at the graduate level in college. The higher 
studies in school administration offered by colleges 
and schools of education today are an increasingly 
important factor in the development of the school 
superintendency as a profession. This fact has led 
the American Association of School Administrators 
to launch a study of the type of education and train- 
ing most needed for effective school administration. 
This research, financed by a grant of $3,300,000 from 
the Kellogg Foundation, is now being carried out by 
eight universities and colleges. 

The general educational qualifications of the city 
school superintendent have moved rapidly upward in 
terms of college degrees. In 1921 fewer than 40 per 
cent of the school superintendents held master’s de- 
grees; now 94 per cent of them have earned this or a 
higher degree. In 1951, 6 per cent held the degree of 
déctor of philosophy, and 8 per cent of them were 
doctors of education. Four out of ten city superin- 
tendents obtained their undergraduate college prep- 
aration in a liberal arts college (not part of a uni- 
versity); 2g per cent attended normal schools or 
teachers’ colleges. 

The typical city school executive works fifty-eight 
hours a week, gets about twenty days’ vacation a year, 
is married, and has about three dependents. Nearly 
three fourths of the superintendents own or are pur- 


chasing their own homes, City superintendents are 


résponsible for school expenditures ranging from an 
average of $188,000 annually in cities from 2,500 to 
10,000 in population, to an average of $16,500,000 
annually in cities of more than 200,000. Salaries 
range from less than $3,000 to $32,500 a year. 

The administrators sketched the status of today’s 
rural and state superintendents as well as that of the 
city executives. All have increased in professional 
stature, salary, and service. Services involved in these 
school offices include such items as transporting 
pupils to school, providing them with books, and as- 
sisting in the reorganization of state departments of 
education. 


Tasks To Fit the Times 


The thirty-three types of positions that city super- 
intendents report under their direction include func- 
tions that were little known in siiy school adminis- 
tration three decades ago. Dietitians; psychologists; 
psy¢hiatrists; statisticians; supervisors of audio-visual 
instruction, of counseling and guidance, of adult edu- 
cation, of research on tests and measurements—these 
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either represent almost wholly new departures from 
the traditions of American education or are recent ex- 
tensions and refinements of aims and activities long 
accepted but seldom practiced with full effectiveness. 

The school administrators point to changing con- 
ditions in America and current threats to the Ameri- 
can way of life as reasons for greatly enlarging the 
scope of education and administration. “The first 
obligation of the superintendency,” say the authors 
of the report we are discussing, “is to practice democ- 
racy, then to provide an organization in which it can 
flourish, and then to provide opportunities for young 
people to learn and to practice democracy.” 

In planning these opportunities the school heads 
nowadays call upon parents and other citizens to par- 
ticipate—through boards of education, parent-teacher 
associations, and specially appointed community ad- 
visory committees—in defining the policies and ap- 
praising the achievements of the schools. 

The totalitarian rulers of Germany and Russia re- 
lied upon the schools to teach the political theories 
basic to dictatorship. “We, too,” comments the re- 
port, “must make young people literate about our 
system if we wish to perpetuate it. And we must prac- 
tice democracy in the schools.”’ The practice of de- 
mocracy recommended includes participation of stu- 
dents in school government and participation of 
teachers in developing not only the policies that 
affect their personal welfare, but in outlining the 
educational program of the school. “The public 
school is the most democratic institution in American 
life. It is our nearest approach to a classless society.” 

Not only must American youth know and support 
the American ideology; they must know what is 
going on around the globe. To quote further: 


Our historic development, as part of the democratic 
tradition of the Western European area, needs to be 
taught with thorough understanding of historical accuracy. 
So, too, must we teach the miracle of American technol- 
ogy and our moral responsibility for the peace of the 
world. In addition, our young pop must know more of 
the culture, hopes, aspirations, and strengths of the other 
people of the world. We must appreciate and value them 
rather than chide or sneer. More of our young people 
must study and become really proficient in the languages 
of our world neighbors in order to serve their rightful 
places in government, in the armed forces, and in ever- 
widening business endeavors. In all communities the su- 
perintendency has a responsibility to make teachers and 
students literate about and militant supporters of the 
\merican way of life. 


Change Unending 


All these objectives must be achieved under the im- 
pact of rapid change, for “change and rebuilding 
seem themselves to be almost the only permanent 
element in American life.” 

The continuing shift to urban living has changed 
both institutions and attitudes. The family has be- 
come smaller, divorce has become more prevalent, the 
place of women has changed. In 1950 more than half 
of the single women and one fourth of the married 
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women in the United States were employed. The This is 
trance of women into the productive economy hg schoo! 
been accompanied by changes in the age of Marriage 
the size of families, and family life in general. 

Fewer mouths to feed and a larger family inco 
have made it easier to send children to high schoy 
and college. High school enrollment has practicalj 
doubled in every decade from 18g0 to 1930. It is no 
well in excess of six million, in spite of the attractj 
wages in defense industries and offices. The comm 
nity college, adding two years to the public hj 
school education, aids youth who are college boun 

A sudden spurt in the birth rate during the igg 
has upset all predictions. The sharp increase ca 
great expansion at the kindergarten and elemey 
school levels, also a review of plans already 
take care of a static high school enrollment. 

Suddenly a population long used to wheels 
to roll. In April 1947 nearly seventy million 
cans (of those born before April 1, 1940) were 
in different homes from those they occupied in rT 
When nearly half a population the size of ours shif 
something somewhere is becoming unbalanced) 
Those who move enter new school districts and throy 
out of balance the ratio of school children to schod, 
houses and schoolteachers. 

School administrators also see before them a tr} 
mendous task in vocational education. It is not si 
ple to prepare youth for earning a living at a ti 
when new occupations are born every week, 
techniques are outmoded daily, and when machi 
is rapidly taking the place of manual skill. Not 
must an administration offer training in general 
certain to be needed and predict specific skills 
to be in the ascendant, but it must help guide 
youth toward a job in which he will have a 
chance to succeed. . 

“Passing on the cultural heritage is no ] 
enough,” say the authors of the administrator 
port. “Young people need guidance into voca 
In addition, students need preparation for citi 
ship, leisure-time activity, and family life.” 

During these critical times when voices clamor 
the schools should or should not do this, that, or th) Nearly 
other, one can fully understand the statement of th not ev: 
authors that “the superintendency is a job for? soon tc 
group of men and women.” —a per 

At any rate it is a job that calls for preparatio} becom. 
maturity, and courage. The goals will not all 
achieved at once. Like the impossible, they will tat 
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a little longer. Few parents will wish to ex 0 . 
positions with the superintendent of their sch oem 
but they will not fail to wish him well. ne “om 





useful ; 
Belmont Farley is the widely known directot# fhe 


press and radio relations for the National Educali) 1, tayo 
Association. He himself has been a teacher, prineif We » 
and school superintendent. much | 
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This is the eighth articie in the pre- 
school series of the ‘Building Healthy 
Personalities’’ study courses. 


_ : 







Jacques S. Gottlieb, M.D. 


© Merrim from Monkmeyer 


th Nearly everyone nowadays is aware of the dignity and importance of the individual personality, but 

| not everyone realizes that the building of personality begins at birth. Parents cannot start too 

soon to guide their children, by example and precept, toward the goal of every worth-while human being 
—a personality befitting the inheritors of freedom in a world where freedom for all peoples has 
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become a universal aim. 


YOUR BABY will be a bundle of joy or grief, depend- 
ing on what you make of him. He will arrive with 
certain potentialities and capabilities, but whether 
he will be able to use them to be happy, to grow up 
useful and well adjusted, will depend upon you. At 
first he will depend on you completely; you will have 
to take care of his every need. 

We will assume that you want your baby very 
much and that your husband also looks forward 
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eagerly to his coming. Love is very important to a 
new baby. Don’t be afraid to show him how much 
you love him. And the happier the relation between 
you, your husband, and the other children—if there 
are others—the more safe and secure the newest 
arrival will feel. That’s important too. 

When the baby is old enough to be active, you 
will need plenty of patience and calmness. Don’t be 


‘too stern or strict. Remember that when he seems 
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© Elizabeth Hibbs 


meddlesome he is learning, that when he becomes 
angry and shows temper it is but the natural assertion 
of his will. If you can retain your sense of humor and 
be patient it will soon pass, and the child will quickly 
learn what it js that you wish him to do. 

Your baby will need time and space to play in. 
Play is his work, and he has a great deal of energy 
to expend on it. It is through play that the young 
child satisfies his curiosity, for he is curious and loves 
to meddle and investigate. If you don’t let him do 
this, how can he learn? So please be tolerant when 
he breaks and throws things about. He is really 
trying his best. 

Never forget that from the very beginning your 
baby is an individual human being. He is not the 
same as his father or brother or sister or grandfather; 
he is unique. No doubt he has limitations, but you 
should recognize them, too, and not be disturbed 
but help him as much as you can. 

Your baby will grow fast and learn fast. You can 
help him in his progress if you provide him with 
good physical care, toys and play equipment, con- 


fidence, and understanding. Then he will feel free . 


to ask all sorts of questions, especially questions 
concerning his body and its functions. It is particu- 
lary important for him to understand the sexual 
ones. 

I hope your home will be large enough to afford 
him the space he needs, but even this is not a major 
matter if you, his father and mother, love him and 
help him to grow. 

So much for your baby’s earliest years of life. As 
he grows older, other questions will arise. The world 
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of today is a world of complications. We live in » 
ever changing society to which we must all learn 
adjust ourselves. 

Nevertheless your baby is very lucky. He will fy 
reared in the United States of America, which yijj 





give him every opportunity to utilize his interes, 
and capabilities. Cultural barriers will be present, g 
course, but each of us has power to overcome then, 

Yet the opportunities and rewards of freedom « 
not make life an easy matter. Within our sociey 
there will always be considerable stress. In the fin 
place, our culture is dynamic and not static. It; 
forever changing, and changing with rapidity. Ty 
to keep your child’s mind flexible enough to meg 
these changes. 

In the second place, our society is highly cop, 
petitive. Try to give your child an idea of why 
that means. Explain that this places every man an 
woman on his mettle and that many other childre 
and many other adults will be in competition wit) 
him. Even you, his mother and father—try as har 
as you will to accept him and recognize his unique 
ness—will sometimes find yourselves comparing hin 
with others, encouraging him to vie with othex 
Because ours is a competitive world he will hay 
to expect some hard knocks. Help him learn to tak 
frustration and disappointment in his stride an 
go right on striving. From time to time he will fe 
anger welling up within him, and he will need » 
learn how to handle these hurts in acceptable way 
without detriment to his own personality and wel 
being. 


New Times, New Values 


Another thing all parents have to cope with is th 
more or less skeptical tenor of the times. Even i 
you yourself have an abiding faith in certain perm 
nent values, your child is sure to encounter those w 
do not. This makes it more difficult for him than if 
were being reared in a different part of the world 
where everybody believed in the same things. Y 
will have to find ways of helping him keep his ming 
open to new ideas and still remain constant to hi 
inner convictions. 

Then, too, there is the fact that recent technolog, 
cal advances have added to the complexity of mod 
life. We are all but overwhelmed by our o 
gadgets. (We call them our standard of living 
We have more stoves, more automobiles, more radi@é 
more television sets, more airplanes, more refri 
tors, more everything than any other nation. 

These conveniences can do important thi 
for your child, as they can for all of us, if we 1 
to utilize them properly. They will allow him 
plan his work efficiently so that he will have 
time for creative and constructive activities. 
mean, too, that he will learn, with facility and spett 
what is going on in the world about him. 
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mean that he will be able to move hither and, yon 
and not live, as so many other peoples do, in a fixed, 
limited environment. In fact he will be able to move 
about until he finds the environment that is most 
suitable to him. But what you, his parents, will have 
to remember constantly as you guide this growing 
child of yours is that speed of communication and 
ease of movement require a flexible personality. 

To make all these gadgets we have become an 
industrialized country. The chances are, then, that 
your child will have to. find his niche—his vocation, 
that is—in industry or a field related to it. Help him 
to discover the right niche, a lifework that will be 
satisfying to him because it is in harmony with his 
natural interests and abilities, rather than to drift 
into work that is mere repetitive routine. All too 
many people have jobs that do not lead to adequate 
satisfactions, and hence they must find their real 
rewards outside their working life. If their satisfac- 
tions are limited and they feel frustrated in their 
ambitions, they find their emotional surges difficult 
to handle. 

Living in this present-day world, then, will require 
an ability to compete with other men and women 
who are seeking similar opportunities. Your child 
should know that this makes things more difficult 
than they would be if you were living in a static 
society where his social status would remain fixed 
throughout his life, where he would have fixed and 
definite ideas to depend on and believe in, where his 
employment would be constant year after year, where 
he could identify himself with a large family group 
and remain there, safe and secure, as long as he lived. 

Our society will challenge him, but his satisfac- 
tions will be the greater for it if he succeeds in adjust- 
ing himself to its changing demands. Through you 
he must learn to go forth and meet the challenge— 
and have within himself the strength to do so. 


The Sources of Stability 


The most important social institution in your 
child’s daily life will be the family. American life 
today is characterized by small families. We have 
few large households, as we did in the old days 
when we were unable to move about with such great 
ease. Nowadays when our children grow up they 
usually leave the homes of their parents to establish 
homes of their own. But because our families are 
small and can easily disintegrate, it sometimes hap- 
pens that children do not receive the affection and 
security they deserve. Divorces and separations are 
all too numerous. Moreover, too many mothers seek 
jobs in the world of competitive work and desert 
their children. These mothers think of themselves as 
being like men in their ability to hold jobs and get 
ahead. 

So the structure of the family suffers from the 
pressures of our culture, and the welfare of the 
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children will suffer too unless parents pledge them- 
selves to resist the trends as strongly as they can. 
Every girl should learn and expect to fulfill her 
biological destiny and to receive many of her rewards 
in this way. Every boy should look forward to 
assuming the mature responsibilities of a husband 
and father. A sense of security is important to the 
mature as well as to the very young. Many find this 
security in religion, another of our institutions. More 
people belong to churches today than ever before. 

A third social institution, education, has been 
making considerable steady progress over the years. 
Americans believe in education and in education 
for all. But education no longer limits itself to im- 
parting knowledge; it has increased its goals, among 
which are now included the physical and emotional 
well-being of all its charges. Furthermore, it is the 
earnest wish of those who educate to work hand in 
hand with parents in helping all children to meet 
all the complexities of this complicated world. 


Security from Within 


Finally, a word about our government. Our people 
have been seeking security—security within our social 
structure. But there are large masses of our popula- 
tion who are insecure within themselves and seek 
security from their environment rather than from 
their own strength. They are those who have not 
been able to obtain adequate security as children 
or as young adults. 

Education is striving to overcome these harmful 
influences but has not been too successful as yet. 
Constant pressure, through group action, is being 
exerted on our government to meet these needs. And 
the government is trying to devise ways of doing so. 
It is trying to produce an environment that will give 
people security, not omitting our ever growing aged 
population. It is trying to replace the resources that 
formerly came from the institutions of the family and 
of religion. How far the government must go to meet 
these needs will depend upon how successful fathers 
and mothers prove to be in bringing up their chil- 
dren to be self-reliant. 

We have come a long way, it appears, from that 
new baby of yours! Nevertheless it is not so far as it 
seems. You have often heard an older parent sigh, 
“They grow up before you have time to turn 
around.”’ Certainly the time for learning to solve 
the problem of effective living is not too far off. 
The more you love your baby and are concerned 
for his welfare, the more inténse will be your con- 
cern for the life he will build for himself and others 
when his is no longer under your guidance. 





Jacques S. Gottlieb, M.D., distinguished psychia- 
trist, is professor of psychiatry at the Iowa Psycho- 
pathic Hospital and the department of psychiatry, 
College of Medicine, State University of Iowa. 





wayze 
_ : Family. ee 


WERE A family of four—the Swayze family. There 
are my husband, John Cameron Swayze; myself; 
J. GC. Ju, aged eighteen; and Suzanne, fifteen. Last 
Christmas Eve the four of us formed the panel on a 
national television program. Shortly afterward there 
came a letter inviting me to write this article. The 
editor of the National,Parent-Teacher wrote in part: 
“You seem a family that thoroughly enjoys working 
and playing together.” In effect she asked “How did 
you get that way?” I’ll try to explain. 

The preparation for that yuletide quiz was simple. 
We pitched in and worked—which was possible only 
because I think we are real friends with our children. 
Of course they are now eighteen and fifteen, ages at 
which young people want their own privacy. They 
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IRITED TEAM 


Beulah E. Swayze 


don’t share their secrets with us in full. Psychologists 
say this is their natural way of striking out for them 
selves. So we keep track of what's going on as best 
we can, always emphasizing that we are, figuratively 
speaking, constantly at their shoulder, ready to help 
if needed. 

We became friends with our children by starting 
at the beginning. It was a simple prescription 
Basically the main interest of both my husband and 
myself was and always has been our children. We 
made mistakes as we went along, but we did our best 
I don’t hold with the old English custom of relegat 
ing children to “Nanny” until they “become civil 
ized.” I’m a great booster for enjoying every minutt 
of babyhood; nothing else is quite so absorbing. 
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Companions from the Start 


I've always felt that my first responsibility was at 
home, and I gauged my outside activities accordingly. 
| like to do P.T.A. and club work and help with 
charity campaigns. But in the days when my children 
were young I'd ask for the type of assignment, such 
gs telephone work, that could be done mainly from 
the home. After all, there are always many kinds of 
jobs in any community endeavor. 

When our children were very small help was 
plentiful and not too expensive, which was our good 
fortune. I was able to have most of the housework 
done, so I was free to devote myself to John and 
Suzanne. I made the formulas, sieved their food, and 
fed them and took them out in their buggies for the 
daily airing. 

lohn was three when Suzanne was born, and this 

d the problem of leading him to accept the new 
member of the family. I plotted ways of getting him 
interested in helping to care for her instead of giving 
way to a quite natural jealousy. But I still remember 
his first reaction to her. His grandmother brought 
him to the hospital for a look at his baby sister, who 
was in bed with me when he saw her. Leaving the 
hospital, he suddenly turned to his grandmother and 
said he was sick, awfully sick. 

“I think Ill have to go to bed,” he added. Then 
he tacked on the climax. “I'll just sleep in the 
middle.” 

In his mind’s eye he was going to climb into the 
bed he had seen me and Suzanne sharing—and shove 
her off to one side! 

I was fortunate too in that we lived close to my 
husband's parents, who had successfully brought up 
a son and who were devoted to our children. Also 
each summer we spent time at my family home, a 
greater distance away. I think too many young 
couples overemphasize the matter of independence 
and fail to count on the grandparents, on aunts 
and uncles and other relatives. Totally aside from 
the pleasure this gives the relatives, it gives children 
a sense of belonging not only to their parents but 
to a larger group and thus broadens their outlook. 
The hobbies of other members of the family, for 
instance, add fresh and wider views of life and its 
possibilities. My husband’s father was a great fisher- 
man and hunter. John, Jr., sometimes agcompanied 
him on his excursions. Preparing for the trip was 
an experience that began at four a.m. when his 
grandmother got up to fix the lunch they would take 
along and then aroused John, who came sleepy-eyed 
to an early dish of oatmeal. 

Of course, in writing about our family relation- 
ships I do want to point out that the children have 
always spent time with their friends. This is a part 
of growing up, and we encourage it. I never tried to 
keep a formal home that looked like a page from a 
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magazine. I preferred our home to be casual. And 
I urged the children te bring their friends whenever 
they wished, for play indoors or outdoors. 


Games Grow Up Too 


As the years pass the pattern changes. The matter 
of regular duties, especially in the summer, comes 
up. Entertainment preferences vary with age. A game 
of marbles on the front-room rug, with a piece of 
string forming the ring, is no longer the world’s 
greatest sport. But through all these changes there 
can still be a community of interest in the family. 
There are movies to see together, radio and tele- 
vision programs to enjoy. There are trips to the zoo 
and wholesome plays to attend. As John, Jr., acquired 
an interest in baseball his father took him frequently 
to the ball park. Suzanne would stay home, and we 
would bake a cake together or work on some sewing 
project. 

Somewhere along the line we formed the Rectan- 
gular Club. It was so named because we began it 
with family games that we played around the dining- 
room table, which was rectangular in shape. The club 
grew to include games and charades that we played 
together, and for a good many seasons it was a weekly 
affair. There was even a suggestion box into which 
ideas or complaints could be placed during the week, 
and this was opened at each meeting. 

A different member of the family would preside 
every week, the “chair” functioning on a rotating - 
basis. Also using the same rotation system, each of 
us was responsible for a game or story as the enter- 
tainment of the evening. It didn’t always work per- 
fectly, and we missed meetings sometimes, but the 
Rectangular Club made for closer family ties. I think, 
too, that it gave our children a more democratic 
attitude toward their parents and contributed to 
frankness on all sides. Now they seem to have out- 
grown the club idea, and there have been no meet- 
ings for a year or two. 

We have always shared our vacation with our chil- 
dren rather than sending them away to summer 
camps, though there is merit and value in camp ex- 
periences. Both my husband and I went to camps 
for two summers when we were young, and we agree 
that they helped us. But the four of us have traveled 
together on our vacations, including trips to some- 
what distant places, such as Mexico and Bermuda. 
We have also made a number of short travel films 
for television that involved our working together. 

One important element in our lives that has made 
us a more closely knit family was the result of 
necessity rather than of planning. We have moved 
from one part of the country to another. This has 
quite naturally brought us together, for in a new 
home there is bound to be a period of getting settled 
and getting acquainted, during which the children 
have few friends their own age. We moved first from 
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the Middle West to California and then, two years 
later, to New York. The moves, brought about by 
my husband’s business, were made at a time in the 
children’s lives when uprooting did not seem harm- 
ful to them. In fact, we feel it did them good, giving 
them a firsthand view of different parts of our nation. 

I remember that after we moved to California the 
question was asked in John’s class at school, “What 
is a silo?” He alone knew. He had been born in a 
part of the country where silos are common. The 
rest of the children were Californians and had never 
seen one. This incident impressed John, and when 
we moved to the East both children were on the 
alert for a glimpse of new things, such as electric- 
powered trains. 


Peeves, Pets, and Projects 


Now you may be sure that our youngsters are just 
like many others. They sometimes don’t care for their 
assignments. We have just as many complaints, wails, 
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and “I won't do that’s’ as any other family. Hoy. 
ever, early in their lives John and Suzanne wep 
taught to realize that we would on occasion change 
our plans to conform to their wishes, when we fe} 
they were right. We would remind them that some 
times we did things to help or please them when yz 
might have preferred to do something else insteag 
Thus they learned that they should show us this san, 
consideration. 

We have always tried to share our hobbies. Learp, 
ing to swim was a very early must, and we all wey 
together so that the children could improve with prac 





tice after they had taken lessons from instructoy 
In California John had a pony and chickens, ang 
they were his responsibility. Suzanne had cats. Fing. 
ing homes for the regularly arriving kittens was he 
responsibility. I remember the evening in Kans, 
City when our dog, Sniff, was hit by a car. We took 
the children with us to the veterinarian’s rather thay 
leave them at home, even though it was past thei 
bedtime. 

If there is more than one child in the family i 
is not easy to find endeavors that interest both, by 
a concentrated effort is well worth while. Things like 
building a barbecue, laying steppingstones or a smal 
brick court, planting flowers or a vegetable garde 
can occupy everyone. We've tried them all. Indog 
games of wide variety, reading, and storytelling will 
join members of a family together regardless of thei 
ages. | 


Including the Community 


Sunday school and church (we used to hold ser | 
ices at home in bad weather or when someone wa 
ill), Boy Scout and Girl Scout work, with the parent 
taking an active interest—all pay off in dividends ¢ 
affection and understanding. We've gone through 
each stage. Neighborhood children’s circus perform 
ances and, later, neighborhood square dances bring 
in other young people and develop the community 
spirit. Through such group endeavors children can 
raise funds for charities and develop an interest in 
working for the welfare of others. 

Everyone's problem is different, of course. Few d 
us can fill the role of parents as perfectly as we would 
like to fill it. But we can try to do our best. That\ 
what we've done in the Swayze family! 








Beulah E. Swayze, wife of John Cameron Swayz 
noted news commentator and analyst, met her hi 
band twenty-some years ago at a dramatics school it 
New York. Before that she had graduated from 
lege and done postgraduate work in French andit 
speech. They now ‘make their home in Greenwith 
Connecticut, where Suzanne attends high schol 
John, Jr., is a freshman at Harvard University. 
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The Vanishing Staircase.—Sliding down school banisters 
has long been a forbidden sport. Now it may be a for- 
gotten one as well. In 1950 seven out of ten new schools 
had but a single floor. Schoolmen and architects say that 
one-story buildings are safer and more economical. What's 
more, they are a break for Teacher. Long stairways are 
a needless drain on her energy. 


Getting Out the Vote.—People who live in Belgium find it 
mighty hard not to vote on election day. Belgian voters 
are given several kinds of inducement. Those who work 
have the day off, and those who go back to their home 
towns to cast their ballots can ride the railroads free. If 
these inducements fail there are penalties too. Each non- 
yoter must pay a fine unless he can prove that he was ill 
or had to be out of the country. 


Vacation Tip.—When you pack your bags for a visit to a 
national park this summer don’t put in peanuts for the 
bears. Feeding animals in the national parks is now 
strictly forbidden. It is also against the rules to touch or 
to tease the animals. The park service ordered the ban 
because many visitors have been attacked when they tried 
to treat bears and deer and buffaloes like Rover, their 
friendly collie back home. 


Students Span the Seas.—Almost four thousand Norwe- 
gians have been studying in foreign classrooms this year. 
Great Britain attracted more than eight hundred of these 
students. Others took courses in Austria, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Sweden, and the United States of America. 


Tuned in to the Stars.—Yes, it’s true that the heavens 
speak, and now it can be added that they are going to be 
heard. Scientists at Ohio State University have just put 
finishing touches on instruments that pick up and record 
sounds from the stars. These radio telescopes, the largest 
in the world, can “hear” stars more than a million light- 
years away, that cannot be seen through an ordinary 
telescope. 


Fun on Wheels.—Play space for children? There simply 
wasn’t any in some crowded Detroit areas. No parks. No 
playgrounds. No empty lots. Then someone hit on the 
idea of a trailer playground that could be drawn from 
one neighborhood to another. And now the tykes have a 
gala time when the playground rolls down their street, a 
roving fun-maker equipped with swings, sandbox, record 
player, seesaw, and the makings of basketball and volley- 
ball games. 


Tradition Takes a Tumble.—The American Association of 
School Administrators has elected a woman to office for 
the first time. The trail blazer is Pearl Wanamaker, 
superintendent of public instruction of the state of Wash- 
ington and former president of the N.E.A., who will serve 
as vice-president for the coming year. 
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NOTES FROM THE NEWSFRONT 


The Sullied Air.—It’s no trouble at all to foul up clean 
air. Just burn one pound of trash, and 500 billion parti- 
cles will be set afloat in smoke and gases. That total is not 
a mere guess, but an actual microscopic count by engineers 
of the University of California at Los Angeles. How much 
of this do you actually breathe? That depends on your 
chimney, trap devices, and a few other factors, including 
your community’s interest in smoke control. 


Voices on File.—Imagine listening to the voices of writers 
of the long, long past—David reciting psalms, Shakespeare 
reading lines at the Globe Theater, or Thomas Paine 
rousing his countrymen to the need for “common sense.” 
Our ears will never hear these voices, but the Harvard 
University Library is now collecting the voices of men 
of our own age so that years from now our descendants 
may hear them. Already the library has collected more 
than a hundred records of spoken literature, most of them 
of modern authors reading from their own works. 


Teaching Teams.—How do teachers and board members 
feel about having a husband ancl wife teaching in the 
same school? Roger Ernest Piehl made a survey of 172 
such combinations in the public schools of North Dakota 
and found that boards and faculties that have couples on 
their staffs are in favor of the idea. 


Feathered Fugitives.—Encouraging news for bird lovers. 
For years many states restricted parrots, cockatoos, macaws, 
and other birds that were known to carry psittacosis, a 
kind of virus pneumonia. Now a ten-year study has shown 
that psittacosis can be carried by every kind of bird. The 
banning of all feathered folk is not being considered, 
however. Research has disclosed that only heavily infected 
ones carry the disease, which responds well to treatment 
with wonder drugs. 


To Read and Remember.—“Twentieth century Christian- 
ity has lost the stringent note. For most of us there is no 
cross in it, no abstinence, no subjugation of the flesh in 
the interests of the spirit. People are not made to feel 
when they look at the church and its program that Chris- 
tianity is a creed for heroes or that to embrace it means 
‘living dangerously.’ . . . But that was the general im- 
pression of Christians in the first century. When the 
church becomes militant again . when its social con- 
science is keener, when church membership costs some- 
thing not only in cash but in time and labor and reputa- 
tion, it will become again what it was at the beginning, 
a center of attraction for heroic souls.” Editorial in the 
Christian Century, February 27, 1952. 


A Notice to Our Subscribers 

If the first two code figures just below your name and 
address on this issue of the magazine are 5-52, 

this means that your subscription will expire with the 
May National Parent-Teacher. We suggest that 

you renew it now to avoid delay in receiving the June 
issue. Send $1.25 to the National Parent-Teacher, 

600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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) study courses. 


ff his understanding fail, have patience with him. 
) Tue Avocryena, Eccresiasticus: III, 8 


'yHE turmoil which is so characteristic of the teen 
years is best met by patience, patience based on un- 
derstanding. And to understand the problems of the 
teen-ager parents must have insight into what is hap- 
pening to him, into the changes that occur during 
Sadolescence. These are numerous and profound—so 
» profound, indeed, that at times the teen-ager appears 
to his parents to have become an entirely different 
pperson. These crucial changes may be considered un- 
eder four headings: bodily, social, sexual, and person- 
ality. All of them create serious problems for the 
teen-ager. 

First, what do we mean by adolescence? Although 
usually considered as that period in life composed of 
the teen years, adolescence may begin before the teen 
years and may end later. The start, the finish, and 
the duration of this important life phase often differ 
widely from individual to individual. 

The most obvious and sudden changes that occur 
during adolescence are the bodily ones. Shortly be- 
fore the period begins, the child starts to grow more 
pidly, and at this time he needs relatively great 
amounts of food, especially protein, minerals, and 
vitamins. 

Largely because of this rapid growth, certain dis- 
eases occur with increased frequency during adoles- 
} cence. These include certain bone disorders, tuber- 
tulosis,» rheumatic fever, anemia, thyroid disorders, 
4 obesity, postural difficulties, and the skin condition 
7} known as pimples, or acne. The last named is the 
}most prevalent physical trouble of all. Few teen-agers 
escape it entirely. 

/ It is normal for individuals to grow at different 
mates during adolescence. The “slow starters’ are 
smaller and less mature than their companions of the 
Same age. Then there are other young people who 
grow tall early and for years tower above all their 
friends. Both groups need understanding counsel and 
| Teassurance that they represent normal variations of 
the rate of growth. 

Both the beginning of rapid growth and the ma- 
turing of the sex organs may take place any time from 
e tenth to the seventeenth year. Life can be difficult 
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This is the eighth article in the adolescent series of the ‘Building Healthy Personalities” 


e Patient Years for Parents 


for children at either end of this seven-year span. We 
know a girl who matured as early as ten years of age. 
Neither she nor her companions could understand 
why her breasts were so fully developed. In the same 
block lived a sixteen-year-old girl who was just as 
puzzled because she had almost no breast develop- 
ment. Both these young people were embarrassed, 
perplexed, and deeply troubled because they were so 
unlike their friends. Nevertheless both were normal, 
and both showed the same maturity by the time they 
were twenty-one. Such young people are greatly 
helped by simply being told they are normal. 


The Turmoil of Transition 


Other important changes have to do with the place 
of the adolescent in society, with his social status. In 
more primitive societies teen-agers step rather abrupt- 
ly into full-fledged adulthood, usually by means of 
an elaborate ceremony. In our society there is no such 
abrupt transition; hence the personal independence 
of the youth is greatly delayed, as is his financial in- 
dependence, too. It is well to remember that those 
adolescents who mature early and who therefore 
crave adult independence may be strongly antagonis- 
tic to parents who still regard them as children. 

Of course it is of first importance to teen-agers 
that they be accepted by their companions. When 
they are not, they may try to make up for the loss by 
boasting, lying, bluffing, or showing off. The young- 
ster who shuns friends his own age is frequently not 
accepted by them. He may need counsel before he is 
able to find acceptance as one of the group. 

The powerful force which we cali the sex drive is 
first experienced in adolescence. This again is per- 
fectly normal, since it is during the adolescent period 
that the natural urge for reproduction unfolds. How- 
ever, it presents the harried teen-ager with still an- 
other problem, since his immature social feelings and 
judgment are often inadequate to enable him to deal 
wisely with so powerful an urge. 

As the child is transformed into the teen-ager, his 
previous scant concern with the opposite sex changes 
to an intense interest. This is often followed by love 
affairs, sometimes humorously referred to as “puppy 
love.” But “puppy love” is serious and important to 
the teen-ager, so don’t speak disparagingly of it! 
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The Growth of the Self 


The fourth group of changes includes those of per- 
sonality. The child patterns his personality after 
those of the important people in his environment, 
usually his parents. It is a major function of the 
adolescent period to accomplish the development of 
his own distinctive personality. 

During the teen years the young person feels a 
strong, impelling desire to be emancipated from 
adult authority. Domination by his parents, which he 
has previously accepted, has now become unwelcome. 
Like the fledgling, our would-be adult must try his 
wings, must declare his independence and celebrate 
his personal Fourth of July. What parents must real- 
ize is that it would be a real tragedy if this Inde- 
pendence Day did not develop. As a result of the re- 
volt, the intensity of which varies, teen-agers often 
appear to resent their parents. Later, however, they 
come to see things more clearly. 

Certainly religious experience is essential for our 
impressionable and idealistic but confused adolescent. 
Indeed no single item of equipment is of greater help 
in enabling the individual to succeed in life’s battles 
than a set of lofty ideals and goals. Organizations 
such as the Girl and Boy Scouts, the Y.W.C.A. and the 
Y.M.C.A., and church groups are most helpful. 

While the adolescent has a powerful inner drive to 
develop his own personality and to become emanci- 
pated, he still recalls the pleasures of his safe, pro- 
tected childhood. Some parents take advantage of this 
and endeavor to keep their children dependent, not 
only through adolescence but far on into adulthood. 
When this occurs, the stage is set for all sorts of trou- 
bles, including personality problems, unhappiness, 
and even crime. The person who feels himself de- 
pendent on others is unable to make wise decisions. 

In addition to feeling a need for independence, 
every teen-ager has an urge to achieve. Since pre- 
viously he has been forced to obey and submit to the 
direction of others, the development of a strong 
dominating tendency confuses him. He is further 
confused by the fact that though he wishes to accom- 
plish great things, he cannot antagonize his com- 
panions in so doing. 

While many teen-agers go through all these changes 
in the transition from childhood to adulthood with 
seemingly little trouble, others become emotionally 
disturbed, delinquent, even mentally ill—and some- 
times with little forewarning. A father brought his 
adolescent to the physician with an advanced mental 
disturbance. He could not understand how such a 
thing could have happened to his boy, who had al- 
ways been good, polite, obliging, and industrious to a 
fault. What this father failed to realize was that such 
a child, in whom all hostile feelings are deeply re- 
pressed, is often in serious danger. 

Parents frequently ask us for practical advice about 
what they can do to help their teen-age child, he who 
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is no longer a child nor yet an adult. We advise they 
first to make adequate provision for his nutrition, 
with emphasis on a well-balanced diet containing q 
generous supply of protein foods and adequate vita | 
mins. We stress the importance of rest, and we Sug. 
gest emphatically that health education, education jp 
accident prevention, and sex education should not be 
neglected. In many communities the schools play ap) 
exceedingly helpful role in sex education, but neve; 
theless this, like charity, should begin at home. | 


A Few Cues for Parents 


Parents should bear in mind that both the child 
who develops relatively early and the “slow starter’! 
need reassurance and counsel. They should not pla 
too much emphasis on high grades in school but in. 
stead should encourage their children’s all-round de 
velopment. And they should remember always that 
especially at this age sound religious experience is of 
great importance—to sustain ideals and guide the re 
shaping of values. 

With patience as the keynote of parents’ attitude 
toward their teen-agers, a happy, easygoing atmos 
phere should be cultivated in the home. Understand. 
ing is preferable to punishment, so when your ado 
lescent makes a mistake, talk it over with him after 





the heated moment has passed. Even then allow hin 
to do most of the talking. Try hard to get his view. 
point, and when you present yours, do so in terms 
that are familiar to him. While you recognize the 
desire of your young person for independence, re 
member that underneath he wants guidance too. He 
has leaned heavily on you during his childhood, and 
you have encouraged him to do so. Don’t abruptly 
deprive him of your counsel. Continue to give it, but 
in a somewhat less obvious manner. 

Job experience is very valuable for any teen-ager, 
so encourage yours to get a job after school hours, 
or create regular work for him around the house. 


Since it is of first importance for him to learn more! 


about spending, earning, and saving money, provi 
sion should be made for him to have some of his own. 

Keep constantly in mind, as your teen-ager enters 
the adolescent period, that he will sometimes be un 
reasonable and exasperating. Recall that this is usu 
ally through no desire or fault of his own. Remember 
the turmoil into which the manifold and profound 
changes of adolescence have thrust him, and make an 
earnest, consistent effort to be understanding and 
patient. About two centuries before Christ, Plautus 
said, ‘Patience is the best remedy for every trouble.” 
Patience will not cure all the troubles of adolescence, 
but it will go far toward remedying most of them. 








William D. Snively, Jr., M.D., formerly a practicin 
physician, is medical director for a large pharmace 
tical house. Harold D. Lynch, M.D., is an Evansville 
Indiana, specialist in pediatrics. 
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@ In our city something happened recently that. dis- 
turbed some of us very much, First let me say that 
one of our good teachers had stirred up among the 
students a live interest in international affairs. A 
group of them got together and formed the UNESCO 
Thinkers Club. Then one day the principal read in 
the newspaper that a religious organization had de- 
nounced one UNESCO project, and particularly a 
certain university professor serving as a specialist for 
this project. The principal called in the teacher and 
demanded that the UNESCO Thinkers Club be 
banned. Many have protested, but the club is still 
banned.—Mrs. J. J. 


Sh! Don’t tell anybody, but I attended the meet- 
ings of the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO 
that were held some two months ago in New York. If 
this puts me on a list of discreditable persons I cer- 
tainly find myself in a distinguished company that 
includes the presidents of the University of Illinois 
and Hunter College, the president and first vice-presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers and the editor of the National Parent-Teacher, 
the librarian of Congress (newly elected head of the 
Commission), Paul Green, Reinhold Niebuhr, Myrna 
Loy, and twenty-five hundred other leaders represent- 
ing religious groups, the press, labor, and education. 
The United States is a member of UNESCO. We help 
support it with American dollars. The former librar- 
ian of Congress, Archibald MacLeish, wrote the pre- 
amble to its constitution. 

That preamble opens with the now famous words, 
“Since wars begin in the minds of men .” Much 
begins in the minds of men, including the fears that 
beset your high school principal. And when you are 
afraid, there’s always the temptation to run, even 
to run away from the principles of free inquiry on 
which our schools are founded. And when the faint- 
hearted would flee it is time for the rest of us to catch 
them by the coattails and head them back toward the 
front lines. 

One of the front lines today is international rela- 
tions. The airplane makes all men close neighbors. 
Nobody lives more than forty-eight hours away from 
anybody else. ‘Neighbors who are to cooperate,” says 
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Harvie Branscomb, chairman of the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange, “need to be- 
come acquainted. In the modern world all nations 
are neighbors, and all need to cooperate.” 

That is what brought those twenty-five hundred 
American leaders to the UNESCO meeting. They 
spent most of a week exploring ways and means of 
cooperating with other nations. 

This business of thinking and acting internation- 
ally isn’t as easy as it may appear. It calls for more 
than a knowledge of names on maps. Can you put 
yourself into the mind of a Latin American looking 
at the world? Can you imagine what a Burmese 
thinks of when he sees an American gangster film? 
We are accustomed to think American—or Georgian 
or Chicagoan. To be truly men of the world is a new 
skill. Teen-agers should be encouraged, not discour- 
aged, as they prepare themselves for their inter- 
national role. 

If it seems that UNESCO can’t chalk up many 
achievements in its brief existence, does that make it 
a failure? No. UNESCO is machinery—a channel, a 
window. If we haven't reached other peoples through 
it the fault is ours. We can’t blame the window. 


@ At our last P.T.A. meeting we had a discussion 


about universal military training, and there seemed 
to be much confusion about the whole subject. Some 
of our members wondered why we must go into this 
program if we have all these new atomic weapons. 
—Mrs. S. R. D. 


By the time this appears in print there may be 
an answer from Congress. Last fall when Congress 
adopted universal military training in principle 
(Public Law 51), it agreed that the Armed Services 
committees of both Senate and House would report 
legislative recommendations not later than February 
21. The House committee at this writing has already 
held its hearings and made a report supported by 
most of its members. 

Seldom has our country tried to come to grips with 
a problem so elusive, complex, compelling, and ob- 
noxious as this one. We need to look at it against 
a background of unpleasant facts. Soviet Russia 
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reportedly devotes more than half its national income 
to military purposes. It continues to build up tre- 
mendous armed forces. It flouts efforts toward dis- 
armament. It threatens world peace. 

To stop Soviet aggression Congress has voted a 
defense force of three and a half million men and 
an active reserve. Today we fill the ranks through 
Selective Service. This meets the immediate emer- 
gency but not the long pull. Looking ahead, the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission and the American 
Council on Education in a new declaration, Educa- 
tion and National Security, says: “An armed force 
‘in being’ of 3,500,000 will, within a relatively short 
time, require at least two years of service of every 
able-bodied young man.” 

If you are confused about how universal military 
training can best be set up to supply the declared 
needs, consider the unhappy position of your con- 
gressman. On the one hand he reads that every poll 
in recent years shows that the people favor U.M.T. 
by a wide margin. He hears from the Defense Depart- 
ment, from General Marshall, President Truman, 
and others that U.M.T. is a necessity. But when Con- 
gress invites hearings on proposed legislation he 
hears another story. At hearings not long ago thirty 
important groups opposed universal military training 
in any form, despite earlier approval by Congress. 
These groups included all three major agricultural 
organizations and many of the major church organi- 
zations. The C.I.O. doesn’t want universal military 
training at this time. Such a divergence between the 
polls and the organization leaders leaves one wonder- 
ing who speaks for whom. 

When your congressman turns to educators for 
advice he isn’t helped very much. The Educational 
Policies Commission, headed by President James B. 
Conant of Harvard, accepts the necessity for U.M.T. 
However, the members could not reach agreement 
among themselves on the most desirable way of oper- 
ating it. So in the pamphlet mentioned above they 
throw into the lap of Congress three alternative plans, 
admitting that each has advantages and disadvan- 
tages. You read about these in the excerpts quoted in 
the March National Parent-Teacher. Here they are: 

1. The establishment of a national manpower board 
with authority to defer such college students as it may 
designate. 

2. Automatic deferment for students until they finish 
college. 


3. No deferments except for college students enrolled 
in an expanded system of ROTC. 


Are you still confused? No wonder. The dilemma 
seems to be this: Universal military training is de- 
signed for a period of less tension than we now have. 
It would give youth six months of intensive train- 
ing and stand-by reserve training for perhaps seven 
and a half years. But in the present emergency the 
Defense Department wants all able-bodied men for 
two to three years. For young men and for the coun- 
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try the most disturbing factor is the uncertainty, 
Congress should adopt a program so definite that 
young men can plan their lives around their obliga. 
tions to the nation. 


Follow-up Department 


@ Jn February we asked readers to suggest ways by 
which parents can take over a larger share of their 
children’s education. From a Florida parent comes! 
a promising proposal: 


My son has not been taught to spell. He doesn’t know 
his ABC’s. He has no conception of sounds. But my daugh. 
ter, who is a grade behind and sixteen months younger, 
knows every letter and its sound and will attempt, quite 
often successfully, to spell or read words I’m sure 4 
second-grader has had no contact with previously. These 
children attend the same school, are close in age and 
grade. Therefore it is impossible to criticize the teachers 
or the methods used. 

I have heard over and over that teachers don’t want 
parents interfering by helping children because our 
methods are outdated and we would only confuse the 
little ones. After two years of concern and worry I asked | 
what I could do. I got permission to teach my boy spelling | 
and sounds any way I can. The teacher is securing a 
basic word list for me and wishes me luck. 

If the teachers would only tell us how to help a child 
as well as what he needs help in, we could fill in the lack 
of time, space, and teachers. 

Perhaps the National Parent-Teacher could run some 
articles on how we should help our children. If so, I sug. 
gest that the writers of such articles keep in mind that 
we are frequently undereducated as compared with the 
teachers. Many of us have been out of school -well over 
six or seven years and have spent our time on cookbooks, 
doctors’ advice, possibly our husband’s business, and 
housecleaning. As for study, we’re rusty. We have never 
been on the “giving” side of schooling. Bringing up a 
child does not endow a mother with information that edu. 
cators have spent, and are spending, years to learn and 
pass on to classroom teachers. 

I realize that I have a responsibility in the education 
of my children and am willing to assume my share. I have 
taught my children right from wrong and the fear of God. 
I have taught them to care for their bodies, clothes, and 
belongings. But when it comes to books where do I begin? 
What is my share? I’m no mind reader. How am I sup 
posed to know what the teacher is able to cover and what 
I’m expected to teach? If I am to help I must be helped 
first.—Mrs. R. L. 


Well put! Why not also introduce some adult edu- 
cation classes for parents under the title “What Can 
the Parent Do To Educate His Child?” For those 
who cannot easily leave home let us have correspond 
ence courses. Or a parent education program on TV 
or radio. 

New York’s board of education in its bulletin 
Curriculum and Materials gives some suggestions as it 
replies to the question ““Why are parents asked not to 
teach their children to read?” For instance: 


Parents are asked not to teach their children to read 
because there are many methods of teaching reading. 
[Why can’t parents be told the methods in use?—W. D. B. 
...A parent, however, can do much to get his chi 
ready to read. He can speak clearly to him, explain word 
meanings, encourage him to talk about his experiences 
. .. A parent can read aloud to a child and let the child 
hum and sing songs. —WILLIAM D. BouTWELL 
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Frances S. PETTENGILL, eighth president of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, serving in 
the years 1937 to 1940, died in Boston, Massachusetts, 
on February 3, 1952. 

Born in New England and educated at Wellesley, 
from which she graduated as a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Frances Pettengill moved to Lansing, Michi- 
gan, shortly after her marriage. It was there that her 
two children, Eleanor and Kilbourn, were reared, 


and it was there too that she began her tireless volun- 


tary work on behalf of all children. In 1922 she took 
office as state chairman of legislation and in 1927 as 
president of the Michigan Congress. Four years later 
she became secretary of the National Congress, then 
its first vice-president, and in 1937 she was elected 
president. 

No one could have entered this high office more 
universally loved and admired than was Frances 
Pettengill. Serious and earnest though she was, her 
wit and warmth were apparent to all who had even 
a speaking acquaintance with her, and those who 
knew her intimately will never forget her gift for 
spinning a sparkling yarn. Mrs. Pettengill liked 
nothing better than to gather her co-workers around 
her and tell them about the meetings she had at- 
tended, the speakers who had impressed her, the 
problems and issues that had challenged her lofty 
thinking—and always about what more needed to be 
done in the organization to which, linked by love and 
deed, she dedicated so large a part of her life. 

An eloquent speaker as well as a forceful writer 
she was in great demand as a lecturer. Somehow she 
managed to find time to address the most prominent 
organizations in the country, and her remarkable 
ability to summarize a discussion was the high point 
of many a meeting. 


A WOMAN of both action and vision, Frances Petten- 
gill was a vigorous spokesman for adult education 
in the years before the importance of such education 
was generally recognized. She herself taught for many 
years in the extension division at Wayne University 
and knew from actual experience the deep satisfac- 
tions that come to human beings for whom educa- 
tion is an endless process. 
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Long before international understanding became 
such a widely cherished goal Mrs. Pettengill was 
actively concerned with harmony among men and 
nations. Writing from Japan, where she had gone to 
attend the seventh biennial conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, she committed 
herself to a cause that called for overcoming barriers 
and suspicions centuries old. She urged parents and 
teachers everywhere 


to unite in unremitting endeavor to give to the world— 
through parent education, home-school cooperation, and 
civic devotion—a new generation of men and women who 
have achieved international understanding, who practice 
world cooperation and friendship, and who love universal 
justice and good will. 


In one of her presidential messages for this magazine, 
which she served for a time as editor, Frances Petten- 
gill again expressed her belief, this time in the follow- 
ing words: 


Children of today will fashion the society of tomorrow. 
Only through our cooperative endeavor, directed toward 
the common goals of justice, service, and brotherhood, will 
our children come at last to the end of conflict and set 
their feet on the road to peace. 


This same belief in human welfare was clearly re- 
flected in the three-year theme, “Life, Liberty, and the 
Pursuit of Happiness,” that she chose for her ad- 
ministration. At the very time that defiant dictators 
were extending their grip over Europe, Frances 
Pettengill was putting the utmost emphasis on the 
democratic viewpoint by developing the annual con- 
ventions of the National Congress around such 
themes as “Changing Patterns for Group Living,” 
“Freedom for Growth,” and “The Pursuit of Hap- 
piness.”” It was also in her administration that the 
National Congress published Schools for Democracy 
and drafted plans for making the findings of the 1940 
White House Conference on Children in a Democracy 
an integral part of the parent-teacher program. 


LIKE ALL those who strive to make things better, 
Mrs. Pettengill was not afraid to try a new idea, if 
she thought it of value, just because it had never 
been tried before. It was this characteristic more than 
any other that enabled her to modify certain struc- 
tural elements within the organization so that the 
service to state and local associations would be 
facilitated and the entire program landscaped to 
meet new needs and new tasks. 


Parent-teacher members everywhere mourn her 
death and wish that she might have lived to see the 
new headquarters of the parent-teacher organization. 
Yet we take solace in the happy certainty that when 
we move into our own home, her picture will not 
only grace the president's office but her spirit will be 
there for all to feel who share her firm faith in 
the parent-teacher movement. Stalwart leaders like 
Frances. Pettengill are our leaders still, for the seeds 
they planted will bear fruit forever.—Eva H. Grant 
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WHEN Captain Kurt Carlsen, heroic skipper of the 
ill-fated Flying Enterprise, returned home to Wood- 
bridge, New Jersey, he was fittingly welcomed with 
a large parade. Prominent among the floats was this 
one, planned and carried out by the two P.T.A.’s to 
which Captain and Mrs. Carlsen belong. The float 
represented a schoolroom, in which Karen Carlsen’s 
teacher, Mrs. Sereda Brady, and Sonja Carlsen’s 
teacher, Joseph Kursinsky, presided before a class of 
four pupils—two from Karen’s grade and two from 
Sonja’s. Riding proudly at the back of the float were 
two P.T.A. members. Decorations were in the P.T.A. 
colors of blue and gold. 


© United Press Photo 











PEOPLE 
IN 
PICTURES 


in Tokyo, Japan, a happy family faces the news 
photographer. General Matthew B. Ridgway, Sit 
preme Commander of Allied Forces in the Pacific, 
Mrs. Ridgway beam broadly as young Matthew, 
wrinkles his nose at the flash bulb. 
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WHEN the Rolling Green P.T.A. of Rockford, Llinois, 
was organized last fall in a brand-new school, it lost 
no time in building a remarkable membership record 
—425 parents and teachers in a school of 470 pupils. 
Here officers and chairmen meet to discuss the 1951- 
52 program. Left to right, Willard Ellison, vice- 
president and acting secretary; Gerald Johnson, 
treasurer; James Lightcap, president; Evelyn M. 
Anderson, vice-president; Karl Peterson, chairman of 
safety committee; Robert M. Gamber, chairman of 
program committee; Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Farb, 
co-chairmen of hospitality committee; and, standing, 
Lloyd Bodoh, chairman of publicity committee. In 
one month this P.T.A. took seventy subscriptions to 
the National Parent-Teachey. 





© Neal Taylor Hall 
RICHARD TUCKER, famed tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, keeps right on singing when he gets home. 
Moreover, he encourages his three sons in their 
musical talents. At this family concert David, aged 
ten, is shaking the maracas; Barry, fourteen, plays 
the piano; and Henry, six, strums the ukulele—all the 
while singing lustily under their father’s direction. —<> 
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rais new school in Rivera, California, has the dis- 
tinction of being named for the Founder of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, Alice Mc- 
Lellan Birney. The dedication ceremonies were cli- 
maxed by this gay event, when students lined up to 
make hand prints in the wet cement. } 
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Bonaro W. Overstreet 


© H. Armstrong Roberis 


You have been told, O man, what is good, and w 

the Lord requires of you: Only to do justice, and1 
love kindness, and to walk humbly with your Go 
Micau 6:8 (Goodspeed translation) 


WE EXPLORED last month one of the peculiar 
periences on which the spirit of man grows both 
deep and tall—that of stepping outside the everydaj 
scheme of demands and preoccupations and allowint 
the universe so to tell us about itself that we 
renewed in our amazement at life. 

We court this experience when we raise our 
to the hills, not alert to exploit their resources t 
relaxed to savor their presence; when we pause # 
examine a seed pod, not with the intending eye 
a gardener or biologist but with the pondering 
of a human being who permits the commonpla@ 
to become strange once more; or when we look 
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Where there is life there is mystery. 

"But life is not a welter of predicament and 
paradox, as some would have us think. The way 
: of the good life is known; serenity has been traced 
to its springs; and in patience men can possess 


their souls—if they will. 


at the stars and reflectingly put all we know about 
them within the larger frame of what we do not 
Sknow. Through such moments we renew both our 
‘eratitude for the support we receive from the en- 
Hyironing universe and our awareness of how all men 
"share with us the mystery of that support. 

This experience is not one of escape. It does not 
Ionstitute an act of running away from life but 
“rather one of voluntary entrance into its deeper 
perplexities, meanings, and possibilities. In fact, only 
Mhe individual who is capable of seeking out and 
Mherishing such experience is able to say with an 
garned conviction, not a borrowed conviction, “You 
Thave been told, O man, what is good.” The “good” 
‘thus affirmed will not be one that takes the indi- 
Hyidual away from his fellow men but one that takes 
Shim toward them—because, for reasons we have al- 
~ ready noted, to feel his own place in the universe 
"is to feel theirs also. 


Sojourn with the Eternal 

In her poem “The Most Sacred Mountain,” Eunice 
) Tietjens tells of climbing Tai Shan and of standing, 
© with “the twelve clean winds of heaven,” where once 
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Confucius stood “and felt the smallness of the world 
below.” She portrays the brooding presence of eter- 
nity, reports her sense of having stepped into peace 
and timelessness. Then suddenly she returns in an- 
ticipation to the “flat brown plain, the floor of earth” 
even while she still stands on her mountaintop: 
But I shall go down from this airy space, 
this swift white peace, this stinging exultation; 
And time will close about me, and my soul stir to 
the rhythm of the daily round. 


This, always, is the logical return for the deepened 
human spirit, a spirit that is all the more at home 
with the demanding commonplace and all the more 
aware of its value for having stood “in the white, 
windy presence of eternity.” / 

The fine fruit of privacy, in short, is no permanent 
sense of being aloof and different but a warm sense. 
of involvement in the human scene, a quickened 
sense of what is at stake in the hard, rewarding 
enterprise of our living together as social beings. 


Thoughts Born to Listening Minds 


The person who gives life at least an occasional 
unhurried chance to impress him, instead of always 
ptrying to squeeze it into the tight mold of his own 
seH-aggrandizement, tends to develop a certain recog- 
nizable way of thinking. We catch the ring of it here 
and there throughout our tradition—now in one cen- 
tury, now in another; now in one country, now in 
another. 

We hear it still in the voice of Socrates as he 
answered the practical man who pronounced it non- 
sense to talk about the City of God: “Whether such 
a city exists in heaven or ever will exist on earth, 
the wise man will live after the manner of that city 

. and in so looking upon it, will set his own house 
in order.” We hear it in the irrevocable logic of 
Abraham Lincoln: “As I would not be a slave, so 
I would not be a master.” And we hear it in the 
ancient question put by the prophet Micah, who 
asked his people what the Lord required of them 
save only to do justice, and to love kindness, and to 
walk humbly with their God. 

When we inquire what it is that distinguishes 
such speaking, we see that it is the nature of the 
thought behind the words. It is thought that rests on 
principle, not expediency; that is inclusive, not ex- 
clusive; that is responsible, not irresponsible; that 
is poised and confident, not strident with an aggres- 
siveness designed to conceal doubt and fear; and it 
is simple, not confused, because it is the result of 
having cut through surface complexity to basic 
values. 

Men speak this way only when they have, in quiet- 
ness and readiness, opened their minds to what the 
universe has to say to them, after they have stopped 
trying to push it around on behalf of their own ego- 
centered ends. When they do thus speak, they speak 
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for keeps. Their words do not become dated. They 
survive the centuries as the most reliable kind of 
report we have on what it is that salvages human 
existence from mediocrity. 

We can take the insight of Micah as a case in 
point. The requirements it lays down for right be- 
havior are not the prophet’s own arbitrary invention. 
Rather they represent a summing up of racial ex- 
perience, and they express a keen understanding of 
man’s nature and peculiar estate. 


Man Among Men 

Man is fated to live with man. He has no escape 
from this destiny. Yet because of certain limitations 
that are, so to speak, the reverse side of his unique 
powers, he finds it hard to live with his fellow man 
in spontaneous, reciprocal good will. He tends in- 
stead to see himself as a special case, and treating 
himself as special, he jeopardizes the very relation- 
ships through which alone he can fulfill his human- 
hood. 

The clue to man’s predicament lies in his being 
by nature a self-conscious entity. That is, he not only 
exists but knows that he exists, knows that he is a 
mortal organic unit separate from the inorganic 
world upon which he stands and upon which he de- 
pends, and separate from others of his kind. He is 
like these others but also different from them—dif- 
ferent enough so that he does not feel securely under- 
stood and cherished, and as he moves among them 
he is subject to individual hazard of body and mind. 
Being thus self-conscious, he is driven to try to work 
out a way of life that will give him some durable 
sense of safety and will at the same time make him 
feel ‘that he amounts to something, has some indi- 
vidual significance. 

If he is emotionally well oriented he may, as we 
noted in an earlier article, save his life by losing it. 
That is, he may solve his problem by the kind of 
realistic involvement in the world around him that 
makes him feel warmly at home with his human 
fellows. All too often, however, under the impact of 
doubt and danger, his self-consciousness turns into 
acute self-concern, and out of acute self-concern is 
wrought the will to seek self-advantage. 

Seeking self-advantage, he becomes unjust. He re- 
fuses to recognize that all human beings are born 
into a predicament like his own and need a fair and 
equal chance to work out their problems, to work 





them out, too, within a social environment that dogs 
not add to the native precariousness of man’s estate 
the artificial precariousness of discrimination, special 
privilege, and arbitrary power. 

Seeking self-advantage, again, he becomes unkind, 
Since other people cease to be real to him except as 
they serve or threaten his interests, his imagination 





becomes atrophied, and, as Edwin Arlington Robin. 
son has noted, ““The ways of unimaginative men are 
singularly fierce.” | 

Seeking self-advantage, finally, he becomes arro. 
gant. He may not seem so. He may seem wholly 
compounded of meekness and self-depreciation. Yet 
his basic attitude toward life is greedy and demand. 
ing—which is another way of saying that he lacks the 
genuine humility that comes from seeing himself in 
proportion, seeing how he fits into that which js 
infinitely greater than himself: the universe that 
creates, sustains, and ultimately receives into itself 
all men alike. 


The © °. ess Within 


We live in an age of fear. Also we live among 
strangers, far more of them than we can ever begin 
to change into personal friends and acquaintances, 
Both of these facts contribute to our anxious self 
concern and make it easy for us to rationalize this | 
self-concern as practical common sense. 

In the long run, however, there is no way in 
which we can step outside the framework of psychic 
cause and effect. There is no way in which we can 
make self-seeking the law of our life without our 
becoming more than ever insecure in our human 
role. 

It is not easy, with things as they now are, to run 
the immediate risks that go with long-range insights. 
For that matter it never has been easy. Yet if we can 
relax even briefly from our intense self-preoccupa 
tion and let life speak to us in its own terms, we 
may have the rewarding experience of being told 
what is good, being told it by the small, inner voice 
that is also the voice of objective reality. We may 
learn to stand tall and secure—as individuals here 
and there throughout history have stood tall and 
secure—in the firm knowledge that what life requires 
of us is that we affirm and reaffirm our humanhood 
by doing justice, loving kindness, and walking 
humbly within a universe strange enough to create 
and large enough to house all generations of men, 





ONCE AGAIN in 1952-53 the National Parent-Teacher will offer three programs for parent 
education study-discussion groups. Ruth Strang of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, will direct a new basic course on child development; Bess Goodykoontz of the U.S. 
Office of Education will direct the course on school-age children; and Ralph H. Ojemann 
and Eva H. Grant will continue as directors of the course on adolescents. Lists of monthly 


topics for all three courses will appear in the May issue. 
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This is the eighth article in the school- 
age series of the “Building Healthy 


Personalities’ study courses. 


} ' 


Whose 


Business 
s the 


Cantata 


Note well: There’s an important ingredient, not 

too widely used yet, for the best kind of 

schooling. It’s not a novel theory of discipline 

or a fixed idea about what to do when. Rather 

it’s a mode of action, called home-school-community 
cooperation. And it works. 


C/T 





Roma Gans 
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(HE INFORMED parent knows how important for his 
child is good education. The informed citizen knows 
how important for the entire community is good edu- 
cation. But when, on the one hand, school leaders 
invite parents and other laymen to share in planning 
the curriculum and when, on the other hand, organ- 
ized groups attack the school curriculum, many peo- 
ple may find themselves asking the same question: 
Just whose business is the curriculum? 

That term curriculum, as it is now used, covers 
everything that youngsters do in school under the 
guidance of teachers and other persons. It means the 
three R’s, and it means subjects like science and his- 
tory. It includes also methods of working and efforts 
to develop behavior appropriate to children in our 
communities. In short, whatever children learn, in- 
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cluding their behavior, is now considered a part of 
the school curriculum. 

Formerly the curriculum was thought to be strictly 
the business of the school. It was assumed that super- 
intendents, teachers, principals, and other specialists 
in education were alone responsible for what went on 
there. If the pupils did not succeed or seemed to 
show effects of lax discipline, the teachers were con- 
sidered incompetent and were dismissed—and some- 
times the school executive too. 

Parents were summoned to school for conferences 
only when a child’s behavior came to be noticeably 
out of line. Voluntary visits to the school and even 
inquiries were regarded as meddling and discouraged 
accordingly. So firmly was this hands-off policy estab- 
lished that in recent years a veritable campaign to 
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get parents to visit schools has been waged during 
the annual American Education Week, in an effort 
to foster a more wholesome tradition. 

What has brought about this change? Not one 
event alone or one idea alone. Many experiences and 
considerations have led to a changed attitude toward 
curriculum responsibility. And today more and more 
schools, as they approach the task of curriculum 
planning, are seeking the cooperation of parents, lay 
citizens, and members of other professions. 

The most important influence in bringing about 
this change from a hands-off to a hands-together 
policy has been the study of children and their needs 
—in research projects and in study groups of parents 
and teachers. Our understanding of children and 
young people is increasing, and more intelligent 
guidance in home and school is now possible. To- 
gether parents, teachers, and specialists from such 
fields as psychology, mental hygiene, and more re- 
cently psychiatry are studying how to help children 
develop the skills they need to work happily and 
effectively with others. 


Child Study Pays Off 


Such cooperative work has yielded some essential 
and already widely accepted findings. First, it has 
shown clearly how important it is for home and 
school to get together to understand the child—his 
attitudes, his sprouting interests and tendencies, and 
his all-round make-up. Often parents will furnish a 
teacher with valuable clues for working with a par- 
ticular child. For example, Tony’s mother one day 
told his teacher about the. boy’s large collection of 
campaign buttons. Only then did the teacher realize 
that Tony, who seemed unable to concentrate on 
anything for any length of time, really could take 
more than a passing interest in something. She knew 
that his collection might prove one way of encourag- 
ing Tony to contribute to the exchange of ideas in 
his group. Soon the boy’s parents began to see that 
although Tony liked to work alone, he needed to 
bring friends home with him after school so he could 
work and play more with others. Both in and out of 
school he benefited from home-school cooperation. 

In the second place, parents who take their respon- 
sibilities seriously, as most parents do today, are 
deeply concerned about what their children are learn- 
ing and how they are progressing in school. School is 
the huge business venture of childhood. If parents 
show no interest in their child’s schooling they may 
give him the feeling that they aren’t interested in 
him or that this big part of his life means little to 
them. 

On the other hand, interested but uninformed 
parents may also disturb a child. ““That’s not the 
way we do subtraction in school,” protests nine-year- 
old Billy as his father tries to help with a problem 
in his workbook. The curriculum of today’s school, 
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like the world about us, has changed. New and, jp 
most instances, better ways of teaching the three R’; 
have been found. The old A-B-C method of learning 
to read, for example, is almost extinct. 

Moreover, topics never studied in the schools of 
our childhood are making an appearance. Even jp 
the primary grades today’s child learns much about 
his neighborhood, the larger community, and the 
world. ““What? You're studying about magnets in the 
second grade?’ a surprised father asked his sevep. 
year-old daughter. (This same father had previously 
complained that schools “don’t teach as much as they 
used to.’’) 

Method and content and also school management 
have changed. In some schools children help plan 


their work. They take part in drawing up some of | 


the school rules. They learn to work on teams and 
on committees. They propose improvements. They 
share in the responsibility for school lunches, group 
programs, and special events. They take trips to study 
and observe the community. In fact they live a busy 


work-study-play life through which they learn by ex. | 


perience how to live as informed and active citizens, 

More attention is given to each child today than 
formerly because, as studies reveal, children do differ 
markedly. In the school of yesterday they were treated 
as if all of them were alike, and those who didn't 
thrive under standard procedures were failed. Nowa 
knowledge of each child helps the teacher and the 
other school personnel to treat him in the way that 
seems best for him. Rigid practices of promotion and 
failure are on the wane. 


Cooperation Means Better Operation 

Parents who cooperate with the school in discuss 
ing its work and planning changes understand what 
the school is attempting to do because they are a real 
part of its life. Their children do not just go to 
school; they go to “our” school. As a result these 
parents are freed from the uneasiness or uncertainty 
that haunts some of those who, not knowing any 
better, may join forces that are fighting the goals 
of present-day education. 

Again, parents who support the school program 
convey their attitude to their children. Consequently 
the children’s attitude toward their schoolwork tends 
to be one of confidence, which in turn helps them 
with the business of learning. Furthermore, parents 
and others who come to share in school planning com 
tribute a vital service to the entire community by 
helping their fellow citizens to understand and ap 
preciate the work of the school. 

Parents who have taken part in curriculum plat 
ning nearly always find the experience a genuine edt 
cation. Recently a group of mothers and fathers met 
with the pupils of the fifth and sixth grades, theit 
teachers, and the school principal to discuss a specific 
matter—handwriting. A question had been raised 
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about the school’s responsibility for this subject, and 
all the interested persons had come together to dis- 
cuss it. Parents and business leaders heard the chil- 
dren describe how they had been taught to write, and 
each pupil wrote a sample on a large piece of poster 
paper for all to see. Then one alert youngster asked 
whether the adults present would do likewise. Follow- 
ing this demonstration a shy girl remarked, “Maybe 
grownups should go to school for a while every year 
to make their writing better.” 

Out of this one meeting grew a friendlier under- 
standing on the part of adults who were quite far 
removed from the school. It gave some parents the 
feeling that the school had a community-wide effect, 
which was assumed but “not worked upon,” as one 
parent put it. With alert leadership, groups such as 
this can gather informally to look into questions of 
common interest. Doubts that are ill founded can be 
cleared away and, where conditions are discovered to 
be unsatisfactory, steps taken to change them. 

In some communities cooperative curriculum study 
and revision have been in progress, on an organized 
basis, for ten years or longer. Often this starts with a 
survey or an opinion poll. Several years ago in Nor- 
wood, Ohio, for instance, a representative group of 
parents, businessmen, and teen-age young people 
were sent questionnaires asking what they thought 
the high school, through its curriculum, should do 
for its students. As a result of this survey the curricu- 
lum was changed to give more emphasis to citizen- 
ship, vocational education, and guidance. 

Many states have carried on similar surveys to de- 
termine what their people want the children of the 
state to learn at school. In Mississippi a citizens’ 
council on education has recently canvassed the state 
for this very purpose (see the February 1952 National 
Parent-Teacher, page 31). When a widespread cur- 
riculum revision is planned, the state education de- 
partment may submit a tentative draft to a commit- 
tee of laymen, selected on a state-wide basis. They 
appraise it critically and suggest changes. 

Sometimes cooperative councils on education are 
formed in various areas of a state. In Connecticut 
each council is made up of one member of the local 
board of education and two laymen chosen by the 
superintendent in each community. These groups all 
work on curriculum problems with professional 
educators. 

Frequently it is the parent-teacher association that 
becomes the pilot group for curriculum study and 
planning in a community. Hundreds of P.T.A.’s 
conduct study groups on the school program and 
take the responsibility for recommending changes. In 
many parts of the country parent-teacher groups have 
successfully urged the inclusion of new material, such 
as that on sex education, in the school curriculum, 

In some communities cooperation is on a less or- 
ganized basis. Citizens may work on definite. prob- 
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lems, such as programs for certain grades, transporta- 
tion, and recreation. Or parents and school staffs may 
come together only when a specific need arises. Thus 
in one way and another parents and other citizens are 
becoming more intimately involved in the work of 
the school. Responsibility for the education of their 
children is no longer delegated on trust but shared. 

Surely this is the only tenable practice for intelli- 
gent, conscientious parents and for informed educa- 
tors. Children cannot be divided in two parts—one 
for the school and one for the home. Their life is a 
whole, and they thrive best under harmonious skies. 
Therefore the application of cooperative home-school 
effort to their education is a boon to them, 


What Role for the School? 


Are there any points at which the school has a 
unique responsibility? Intelligent parents, many of 
them from professions demanding a thorough under- 
standing of children, are being called in so often that 
this question is becoming more and more difficult to 
answer. With the school certainly must rest the major 
responsibility for seeing that the children in each 
grade make satisfying progress both as individuals 
and as a group. To keep educational needs of all 
groups in view and to help guide the work of the 
school so that all will move constructively forward 
is a massive task of human engineering. It is one of 
the heavy professional responsibilities of the teacher 
for his pupils, of the principal for the school, of the 
superintendent for the entire system. Yet even here 
parents, specialists, and laymen may be called in to 
help or may volunteer suggestions that will add to 
the value of the program. 

Whose job is the curriculum? For the children’s 
best interests the curriculum must be a venture in 
which the home, the school, and the community work 
together. When this cooperation is a fact, those who 
challenge the worth of the school—whether they pre- 
sent their charges decently, hurl them ruthlessly, or 
insinuate them subtly—are not challenging educators 
alone. Rather they are challenging all who have a 
hand in building the school program. And answering 
the challenge is a responsibility of the entire group. 

The very fact that the parents whose children at- 
tend a school under attack are sharing in the answer 
to the accusers speaks more effectively than any edu- 
cator’s defense of his professional group. So we see 
how far-reaching and how steadying an influence 
flows from the continuing effort of lay citizens to 
join with educators in planning this essential part 
of children’s life and growth. 





Roma Gans is professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. She is particularly 
concerned with the development of children’s read- 
ing interests and is the author of Reading Is Fun. 
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Searchlights 


and Compass Points 


The Struggle for Peace and Freedom 


Elmer Davis 


IHE STRUGGLE for peace, freedom, and human advance- 
ment has been going on ever since mankind emerged from 
barbarism, and it is likely to be going on for a long 
time. We are responsible only for that segment of the 
struggle that lies within our own time, but this happens 
to be one of the more critical periods of human history, 
and what we do or do not do could materially influence 
what happens for centuries to come. 

The principal instrument we have chosen for our seg- 
ment of this struggle is the United Nations. The United 
Nations is a long-term investment, and UNESCO is one 
of its junior securities. It has paid one or two small divi- 
dends in its six years, but the time is far distant when it 
will cut a melon for its stockholders. Moreover, it is not 
the kind of long-term investment you can put away and 
forget about. You have to keep working at it if it is to 
have any value at all. 

The great and paramount obstacle to the United 
Nations system in its efforts to advance peace and human 
welfare is the Great Schism between the rest of the world 
and the group of nations—under tightly centralized and 
tyrannical control—which is not interested in any but its 
own peculiar kind of peace and is not interested in free- 
dom at all. The Great Schism existed long before the 
United Nations was thought of, but in the stress of en- 
forced association. in the late war many of us had hopes 
that the fundamental difference was slowly vanishing. In 
those vain hopes the Charter of the United Nations was 
written. 

And yet no one proposes to abandon the United 
Nations. It remains the receptacle of our hopes and the 
instrument of our intentions. Some of the problems now 
being dealt with, I confess, seem to me insoluble not only 
in our lifetime but within any visible future. World law, 
for instance, I am afraid will have to wait for some agree- 
ment among at least the major nations on what world 
law ought to be. And after we have agreed on what it 
ought to be will come the equally difficult problem of 
enacting it and making it stick. Overpopulation—an in- 
creasingly serious problem—will have to be solved by the 
people doing the overpopulating. 


Needed: Patience and Vigilance 


But the fact that these problems are insoluble in the 
visible future does not mean that they will be forever 
insoluble. There is no reason for not attacking them now. 
A friend of mine, the late Raoul de Roussy de Sales, once 
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wrote that it is amazing how some men who have recon. 
ciled themselves to the fact that certain problems in their 
personal lives will be forever insoluble will expect quick 
solutions to problems of public life that are far more 
complex. 


I am afraid that is a failing of this nation, thanks to | 


our history. The United States has been such an enormous 
success, and in so short a time, that we have all got into 


the habit of expecting happy endings and expecting them 


fairly soon. We are now in a period when the most de. 
sirable solution of the overriding problem of our time- 
that is, a working out of our antagonism with Russia 
without a shooting war and without appeasement—vwill 
entail long years of tension, during which the American 
people will have to display a patience they have never 
had to acquire before. And for the even longer-term prob- 
lems of UNESCO we also need patience, a willingness to 


toil in the dark in the hope that the results may be ap 


parent to our grandchildren or even to their descendants, 

But patience is not the only quality we shall have to 
learn until the Great Schism is ended and we can once 
again begin to plan for peace and freedom and human 
advancement on a world-wide basis. We must learn a 
discrimination among our values and a sleepless vigilance 


in defending them. We are working for peace and free. | 


dom, two of the noblest of human objectives, but we must 
never forget which is not only the nobler but the more 
vitally essential. Freedom without peace might be uncom. 
fortable and hazardous, but it would keep the way open 
for mankind to go on. Peace without freedom would mean 
the end, for uncounted ages, to all human striving. 


The Fundamental Freedom 


The most important thing in the world is the freedom 
of the mind, from which all other freedoms spring. It is 
a dangerous freedom, but this is a dangerous world. You 
can’t think right without running the risk of thinking 
wrong. But for any momentary evils that may come from 
thinking, the cure is more thinking. Errors will correc 
themselves. Without the freedom of the mind, the human 
race will never get anywhere. And at present over large 
areas of the world that freedom is suppressed ifi¢not 
destroyed. 

You still hear people say, though perhaps not so often 
as a few years ago, that another world war would destroy 
civilization. But people who make that flat statement are 
confusing civilization with improved real estate. Civiliz 
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tion is not houses or office buildings. It is what goes on 
inside the heads of the people, or some of the people, 
who live and work in those buildings. 

Another war, if we lost it, would destroy civilization. I 
don’t mean by atomic bombs; the world could recover 
from them. But civilization could be destroyed by those 
who hate the freedom of the mind. Some people are doing 
their best right now to suppress it in this country. They 
do it mostly in the name of patriotism, and I have no 
doubt that many of them honestly believe they are pa- 
triots. But they are in fact our worst enemies, for they 
are striking at the essence of what has made the United 
States. They profess to be defenders of the American 
way of life, but there are several American ways of life, 
all equally respectable. The Jeffersonian way and the 
Hamiltonian way were both essential to the establishment 
of the republic. The tension and interaction between 
them have been largely responsible for our progress. We 
need them both. We have needed, for variety and experi- 
ment, various other ways. The only way of life that we 
cannot stand and must not have is the totalitarian one, 
which insists that we must all think alike in a way pre- 
determined by those who consider themselves our betters. 
The most insufferable impudence I know is that of the 
man who insists that agreement with his prejudices is the 
\merican way of life. 

We hear much about the necessity for keeping our 
economic base intact and secure in the United States as 
the great bulwark of the free world. | am not much wor- 
ried about that. The American economy has always risen 
to whatever tests were imposed on it from the outside. 
What we have got to be everlastingly vigilant about is 
the safeguarding of our moral and our intellectual base; 
that, with our economic and military power behind it, 
is the real citadel of the free world. 

I think we shall be able to guard ourselves against our 
enemies at home as well as our enemies abroad, but only 
if we keep working at it. We may have trouble ahead, 
but I am confident we shall come successfully through it 
if we remember what America is and has been, and re- 
member to keep it that way. 

Yet coming through it does not mean that the heavens 
will be rolled up like a scroll and there will be nothing 
for us to worry about forever after. We live in a revolu- 
tionary time, a time of great tribulation when it is natural 
for people to think in terms of extremes—ol global disaster 
or the millennium. I do not expect either. We may have 
to go through some very troublous times, but in a crisis 
the American people have always done what they had to 
do. Nor, if we win through this crisis, if the Great Schism 
is ended and we can again begin to think and plan in 
terms of the world instead of half a world, do I expect to 
see the Golden Age. Many intelligent men, perhaps with- 
out quite realizing what they are doing, leave us with the 
impression that if we just win one more war the whole 
human race will become friends and brothers, and we 
shall all live happily ever after. 

‘ 


A Ceaseless Conflict 


It would be nice if that happened, but it has never 
happened yet. Even if totalitarian government were eradi- 
cated from the earth, there is one thing we could not 
eradicate—an evil knowledge, the knowledge of the 
Leninist technique of seizing and retaining power. It will 
still be there as part of the human record, ready at hand 
for any ambitious and aggressive group of men who may 
want to take it up, as some day somebody will. We might 
have cleared out one road block in the way of human 
progress, and we could then hope for a slow and gradual 
improvement, but it would not be unbroken improve- 
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ment. There will be more trouble ahead—I do not know 
where or of what kind, but I know that for a very long 
time to come men will sometimes be wicked and will 
more often, and on the whole more disastrously, be stupid. 
But if there is something wrong with mankind there is 
also something right. Men can be brave; they can be 
unselfish; they can think. So long as they keep on think- 
ing, the human race has a future. 

A branch of literature that is increasingly flourishing 
of late years is science fiction. Not much of it could per- 
haps be called literature, since the earlier novels of H. G. 
Wells, but it has certain qualities that seem to be lacking 
in the most admired authors of today. One of these is 
imagination; another is courage. The themes of science 
fiction seem to run in waves. For a couple of years after 
the war most people were writing about atomic destruc- 
tion. But lately the writers seem to be writing about a 
distant future when all our current problems have been 
solved, when there is world government and peace and 
all the things we are desperately striving for. 

But even then the human race still has its problems. 
World government itself, unless carefully safeguarded, 
only makes it easier for tyrants to seize control. World 
peace makes people hesitate to fight for freedom. And yet 
these writers, who expect no millennium, who know that 
evil will not be eradicated from the human heart for a 
very long time—these writers have faith that always and 
everywhere there will be men who do believe that freedom 
is worth fighting for, whose major premise is “We can 
do that.” 

Barring some unpredictable cosmic disaster we are 
living almost at the beginning of human history. And 
since we happen to live in one of its great and critical 
turning points, whether that history is to be respectable 
or discreditable will depend in some degree on us. It will 
depend on what we do with our segment, what kind of 
inheritance we hand down to our descendants. 


History Is in Our Hands 

This is a heavy responsibility, and it is going to be hard 
work. The Communists are doing their best to wrench 
this segment of history into the shape in which they want 
it. They are working hard toward what they believe is a 
foreordained goal, in the faith that they are helping to 
carry out the purpose of history. Some of those who are 
fighting against them are equally confident that we are 
carrying out the purpose of history. It is a heartening 
faith, a faith that you are helping to bring about a pre- 
destined victory that will come a little sooner if you do 
your best. 

I wish I could share that faith. But I see no evidence 
that history has any purpose except what is put into it by 
men—men who are better than other men, men who work 
hard and resolutely and. intelligently to make their will, 
rather than that of their enemies, prevail. That is the 
way we are going to have to work if we believe that what 
we want is the best hope of the future. We can start now 
on long-term problems, realizing that they may be swept 
away by graver problems, as a growing garden is swept 
away by a flood, so that the work may all have to be done 
over again. Still the work is worth doing, and it must be 
done. We can’t afford to loaf on the job in the confidence 
that the stars in their courses are fighting for us. Nothing 
is guaranteed. It all depends on us. 





This article was taken from an address given by Elmer 
Davis, the eminent news analyst and writer, at the open- ; 
ing session of the recent conference of the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO. 
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LOOKING 
INTO LEGISLATION 





ir You were asked to name this country’s largest occupa- 
tional group, the chances are that you would think in 
terms of the crafts, trades, industrial, and white collar 
groups and so overlook the thirty-three million home- 
makers, that great body of women upon whose success 
or failure the quality of American life so largely depends. 
To a great degree the intangible atmosphere of well- 
adjusted family relationships makes a house a home, 
but the health, comfort, and economic well-being of the 
family make their contributions also. Homemakers striving 
to achieve the most satisfying home life for their families 
are faced with complex problems posed by the changing 
pattern of modern family life, by sharp increases in living 
costs, and by technological advances in many fields. 
Where can we get needed help? Look hard. Within the 
great U.S. Department of Agriculture is the Agricultural 
Research Administration, which “brings together within 
the Department a number of agencies whose chief job is 
pushing back frontiers of knowledge in the production 
and use of food, fiber, and other products of the land.” 
Of course most time is taken up with such admittedly 
important topics as how to defeat the corn borer, the 
cotton boll weevil, and hoof-and-mouth disease and what 
to feed hogs in order to bring them to market heaviest 
in the shortest time. Some thought is also given, however, 
to the feeding problems of the man who grows the corn 
and cattle and to the best ways of getting the most nu- 
tritional value from a fatted hog if and when he arrives 
in the family larder. For tucked away in the Agricultural 
Research Administration is the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics. Of the billion and a half 
dollars ($1,478,000,000) earmarked in the 1953 federal 
budget for the Department of Agriculture, approximately 
two million dollars is set aside for the work of the Bureau. 


This Laboratory Works for You 


The Bureau, which does a volume of work whose im- 
portance is in inverse ratio to the size of the operating 
budget, has three objectives: 

1. To find out more exactly what are our basic needs 
for food, housing, clothing, and the other goods and serv- 
ices that figure in everyday living. 

2. To find out more about the goods and services that 
can satisfy human needs. 

3. To gain a picture of what American families buy and 
use in the course of everyday living. 

These objectives are furthered through research projects 
carried on in the Divisions of Food and Nutrition, Tex- 
tiles and Clothing, Housing and Household Equipment, 
and Family Economics. 

Efforts to discover how to improve the health of our 
people have pointed clearly to the need for better nu- 
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trition. Studies show a close relationship between proper 
nutrition and human growth and development, efficiency, 
longevity, and resistance to many diseases. Other inquiries 
have disclosed that although families of very low income 
have difficulty in supplying all their nutritional needs, 
it is also true that large expenditures for food do no 
guarantee adequate diets. The nutritional value of foods 


appears to be affected by cultivation methods, marketing | 
preservation, cooking, combinations, and distribution jp | 


the diet. Continued research is highly important to extend 
our knowledge not only of human nutritional require. 
ments but also of the composition and nutritive values and 
best methods of selection, preservation, and use of foods, 
Obviously these findings will also have implications for 
the agricultural, transportation, packing, merchandising, 
and other industries. 

Only a few of the important advances in this field cay 
be noted here. For example, information about the 
adequacy of family diets was the basis for the national 
nutrition program of 1941. Wasn’t it then that you began 
to include the “basic seven” foods in your daily planning 
and to speak familiarly of riboflavin and thiamine? Other 
studies established a scientific basis for moderate-heat 
cookery of meats and poultry and led to the manufactur 
of new-type meat thermometers. Still other research showed 
the desirability of distributing various types of food among 
the day’s meals, with at least a third of the protein eaten 
at breakfast. The study of vitamin A requirements ha 
set a new U.S. Pharmacopoeia reference standard for 
this vitamin and has served as a basis for Food and 
Drug Administration standards for labeling vitamin prep- 
arations and food products. Research in home-canning 
methods has made it possible to suggest means of reduc 
ing spoilage and improving the flavor and food value of 
home-canned products. 

Continuous research, begun in 1944, has led to constant 
improvement in methods of freezing fruits, vegetables, 
and other foods at home. Information about human nv 
tritional needs has been made available in food plans 
at different cost levels. These invaluable guides to good 
nutrition are useful to all American families, no matter 
what their age ranges, location, or income. 


Designs for Better Homemaking 


The Bureau’s research in textiles is providing im 
dispensable data on the finish, durability, use, and care 
of fabrics. For example, mildew-resistant treatments have 
been developed for shower curtains, awnings, and porth 
furniture fabrics. Other work is being done to develop 
methods of preventing deterioration caused by mico 
organisms in textiles containing wool and related fiber 

(Continued on page 40) 
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A Teacher Finds the Fourth R 


no ONE likes to hear that time-worn classic, “My 
Operation,” so I'll spare the details. I only mention 
mine because it convinced me that the teachers in 
my school, the parents of my pupils, the members of 
my church, and my near-by neighbors are the kind- 
est, most generous-hearted people in the world. A 
needle had broken off in my foot, and I was so busy 
teaching that I forgot about it. For several weeks I 
carried it in my heel like some miser hoarding a 
penny. But one day it demanded a release, and sur- 
gery at the hospital was the answer. 

Accidents can happen at the oddest times. Mine 
came when my landlady and my best friends were out 
of town. The emergency arrived so suddenly that 
there was nothing to do but face it alone. I shall 
never forget the overwhelming loneliness and butter- 
flies-in-the-stomach feeling when the interns pushed 
me down that long hospital corridor to the room 
with the mirrors for chandeliers. 

I knew I had to undergo the surgeon’s knife with- 
out one last conscious glance at a friendly face or 
the touch of a friendly hand. When the superin- 
tendent of nurses hurriedly asked me to sign some 
kind of paper listing my relatives and next of kin, 
before I was pushed down that long hall, my morale 
fell even lower. 

When the big doors opened to the inner surgical 
sanctum I missed seeing the usual white uniforms, 
the masks. These surgeons were dressed in green and 
for the same reason our school blackboards are green 
—to relieve eyestrain. In my last fleeting moments of 
consciousness, just before the blackout, I curiously 
asked one of those green men, “Are you a brownie 
or an elf?” 


The P.T.A. Pitches In 


Now while those green elves were hunting for their 
magic needle, the friends I didn’t know I had were 
distributing such intangible gifts as understanding, 
generosity, and kindness to me. They had found out 
that “one of the teachers’ was sick. They had also 
found out that this particular teacher was alone. 
They didn’t talk about what they could do to help; 
they just pitched in. 
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PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES 


Somehow the neighbors found my house key, and 
with it the members of the local P.T.A. invaded my 
house, cleaned it, repaired a radio, sorted clothes for 
the cleaners, washed and ironed other clothing I'd 
need when I returned to school, wrote notes to my 
relatives, arranged for my meals, and left such an air 
of good cheer and good will that returning home 
was a real pleasure. 

Overnight I had become a P.T.A. project, a church 
group’s missionary fulfillment, and a good neighbor 
policy. When those green men of Operation Needle 
had finished their successful search and I had come 
to my senses enough to realize how many friends I 
had made as a teacher in this community, my heart 
was filled with humility. I knew I was wrong ever to 
have thought for an instant (and what teacher 
hasn't?) that I was wasting my time teaching and no 
one appreciated my efforts. When I get back to my 
schoolroom I'll gladly eat my humble pie in the 
corner. 

I have tried in my temporarily incapacitated way 
to thank these P.T.A. members who have been so 
willing and happy to help me in this emergency. But 
they smile and assure me that they want to do all 
these things because “You’ve helped Jimmy learn 
to read” or “My Nancy has learned to play with 
others” or “John likes school so much.” In these 
gestures of kindness I felt their appreciation of a 
teacher’s efforts. 

I’ve read about there being a Fourth R—human 
Relations—among teachers, pupils, parents, and com- 
munity, but this is the first time I’ve seen it exhibited 
with such wholesale humanitarian force. It’s a won- 
derful feeling. It makes you know you are somehow, 
in some way, successfully reaching into the minds and 
hearts of children. And once you reach them you've 
reached their parents. 


A Faith Regained 

Now in a few more days I'll be back at school. 
Needle-less to say, I'll be glad. Recently I’ve had 
plenty of hypodermics, but the hypodermic of a once 
lost faith in humanity has done much for my teach- 
ing morale. I’m anxious to do a better job. It’s one 
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of the meager ways in which I can repay parents, 
neighbors, and faculty for the confidence they have 
in me and for their friendship. 

So until my return to the chalk-dust domicile I’m 
doing a bit of writing. I want to get some of this 
heartfelt gratitude of mine down on paper. It’s an 
experience I think worth sharing with other teach- 
ers, especially those who may have suffered disap- 


Homewood Mines Its Own Gold 


THE ADULT school service committee of the Home- 
wood, Illinois, Parent-Teacher Association was 
formed for the purpose of making available all the 
talent in the community, so that it could be used by 
the schools when needed, Behind that purpose lie 
two distinct beliefs on the part of our P.T.A.—that 
education is never ending and that each community 
should utilize its own resources as fully as possible. 

In June 1950, with the approval of the board of 
education, the superintendent of schools, and the 
faculty, this P.T.A. committee began a talent survey 
of the community. The enthusiastic response of all 
citizens was both an inspiration and an incentive for 
continuing the project, and today the committee’s 
work is fourfold in scope. 

First comes the talent registration, accomplished 
through personal interviews. Information about each 
registrant is placed in a permanent card file in the 
superintendent's office, with duplicates for each su- 
pervisor. The registrants indicate their professions, 
avocations, skills, interests, hobbies, and any special 
fields and age levels of students they are willing to 
assist, if the faculty needs help in connection with 
a certain unit of study. 


Mobilizing Community Power 

We have now registered more than fifty persons, 
designated as curriculum aides, and we have a long 
list of others not yet interviewed. Several citizens 
have volunteered; the rest have gladly consented 
when asked. Many prominent and highly skilled resi- 
dents have said they appreciate being sought for 
service. Among the aides are a puppeteer, a research 
chemist, business executives, a cartoonist, an agrono- 
mist, journalists, the manager of an airport, artists, 
ministers, printers, publishers, editors, staff members 
of two museums, a taxidermist, an explorer, and dra- 
matic, music, and athletic coaches. These men and 
women range in age from young college graduates to 
retired university professors; from young parents to 
grandparents; from school patrons with five and six 
children to business and professional people with 
none. 

Those who have thus far responded te calls from 
the faculty include a bookshop owner, who held a 
story hour for all the third grades; a teacher from 
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pointments and discouragements teaching in a new 
community. 

Driving a car to work will be impossible for 
while, I’ve been told, but a chauffeur service has gj. 





ready been arranged by the P.T.A. How’s that for 

service? How spoiled can you get? 
—Mary WHEATLEY | 
Calwa Elementary School, Fresno, California 





Africa, who showed samples of native crafts to the | 
seventh grades; a vocational guidance expert, who | 
talked to the fifth and sixth grades; a housewife who } 
taught square dancing to sixth-graders; an interna. 
tionally known biologist, who responds any time he 
is needed for consultation; and a national officer of 
the Izaak Walton League, who gave the eighth grades 
a demonstration of photography. 

The survey functions only for the elementary 
schools, since the high school is in another town. 

So much for the first part of the committee’s work, | 
The second is the registering of student sponsors 
members of the P.T.A. who help the teachers on field 
and athletic trips. The third phase is a delegate 
service through which we secure representatives who 
will attend conventions and conferences on education 
and child welfare when these are held in Chicago, 
Representatives cover the sessions and prepare a joint 
report for the P.T.A. and other interested village 
groups. 

The fourth phase of the committee’s activities is 
devoted to our American heritage. Members investi- | 
gate literature and films that might help with such | 
training in the schools. They make contacts with 
radio and television companies to obtain scripts and 
plays pertaining to American history and citizenship, | 
One member of the committee, a teacher on the | 
school faculty, not only “screens” all the heritage | 
materials but handles the curriculum aides’ cards and | 
makes them available to the teachers. | 

Through the work of the adult school service com- | 
mittee the Homewood P.T.A. keeps in mind needs 
and problems in the realms of school education, 
adult education, and safety education. We are aware 
of trends and accomplishments in radio, television, 
and other mass media, and keep our fingers on the 
pulse of national and world affairs. 

By thus integrating the forces of home, school, 
church, and local government we hope to build a 
stable, safe community through our own creative! 
efforts. We feel that every town and village in the | 
nation can also discover great and enduring rewards 
if it will only mine its own gold. 

—SELMA LENTZ MORRISON 
Chairman, Adult School Service Committee 
Homewood P.T.A. 
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LIVING WITH OuR CHILDREN. By Lillian M. Gilbreth. New 
York: Norton, 1951. $3.00. 


The marriage ceremony was over, and the Gilbreths 
were setting out on their wedding trip. Taken aback by 
how little they had in common, Frank turned to his bride 
and said, ‘““We’ll just have to settle down and make a job 
of planning our life together if we are going to make a 
success of it!”” And so these two engineers drew up plans 
for their biggest engineering feat—their own life together. 

They laid out projects, long-term ones and short-term 
ones. They decided which were individual projects and 
which were common ventures. And through the years they 
continued to set goals and schedule their days and months 
and years. Always they sought the “one best way” of doing 
the job at hand. 

As their marriage matured the Gilbreths found it in- 
creasingly important to make minutes count, for they both 
combined professional duties with a home life that in- 
cluded twelve children, the youngsters you read about in 
Cheaper by the Dozen. Running a family of twelve chil- 
dren is really a minor industry. And it was to industry 
that the Gilbreths turned for principles and devices to 
keep their household functioning well. 

Family chores were surveyed, analyzed, assigned, and 
scheduled. Every child was taught that to do a good job 
required the right tools, a good place to work, and a 
right method. Each child learned, too, three stages of 
doing any job: getting ready, doing it, and cleaning up. 
The Gilbreths saw to it also that the children established 
other habits and routines that carried the family smoothly 
over mealtimes and school preparations. To measure and 
compare their progress they kept records—work sheets, 
output charts, and lists of cooperative members—on forms 
the children helped to design. Clearly this couple ran 
their household. Their household did not run them. 

In this book on family management Mrs. Gilbreth out- 
lines a methodical way of life. She shows how planning 
can reduce friction and waste in families. The author 
guarantees no results, but her advice could spell relief 
from the household chaos that too often frays tempers and 
gravely undermines serenity. 


Our CHILDREN Topay: A GuiIbE To. THEIR NEEDS FROM 
INFANCY THROUGH ADOLESCENCE. Edited by Sidonie 
Matsner Gruenberg and the Staff of the Child Study As- 
sociation of America. New York: Viking, 1952. $3.95. 


Today’s children are growing up in a world far different 
from the one their parents knew as children. What does 
this mean. for those who guide youth? Twenty-six dis- 
tinguished specialists answer this question in an illum- 
inating survey of the latest findings in child development. 

At the outset this volume describes the profound changes 
in family living ushered in or speeded up by the war years. 
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IN REVIEW 


The book then proceeds to describe various phases of 
child development, including the role of heredity, physical 
and emotional development from infancy through ado- 
lescence, the meaning of discipline, goals in education, 
and the forming of attitudes and values. 

Many timely questions are examined in this symposium: 
psychological tests, their values and limitations; the cul- 
tural gap between teachers as a whole and the majority 
of their pupils as well as what this gap means for teachers 
now in classrooms and for the recruiting of future teachers; 
the dangers of the present mushrooming of inadequately 
supervised nursery schools; the price bigots py for their 
intolerance; and the contributions (good and bad) of the 
new arts of communication—radio, movies, and television. 

The book also brings fresh insight to problems that 
have long challenged parents and educators, such as how 
to achieve a wise balance in discipline. Important too are 
discussions of the relationship between war and aggressive- 
ness in human nature and of the role of religion in the 
child’s life. One especially spirited chapter calls for homes 
that are not only havens or places of retreat but centers 
through which the life of the world streams, awakening 
in children a sense of responsibility that extends beyond 
their own threshold. 

The parent or teacher who is looking for a sound source 
of ideas current among educators and child specialists 
today will find this volume highly stimulating. 


CREATIVE DRAMATICS IN HOME, SCHOOL, AND COMMUNITY. 
By Ruth Gonser Lease and Geraldine Brain Siks. New 
York: Harper, 1952. $3.00. 


Creative dramatics is not concerned with training chil- 
dren to become actors or with entertaining audiences. 
The aim is to encourage children to grow, to express their 
thoughts and feelings. Nearly every page of this book 
bears witness to the value of such play. 

Creative dramatics can deepen children’s understanding. 
Playing the role of an angry or swaggering child is likely 
to give a youngster some insight into the feelings of others. 
Then, too, the dramatic device can enliven the daily rou- 
tine. Getting a sleepy child out of bed in the morning can 
be a pleasant game if Mother plays at being a Pullman 
porter waking a slumbering passenger. Parents can also 
use dramatic play to give children assurance for facing new 
experiences, like the first trip to the dentist. Most impor- 
tant of all, perhaps, the lonely, withdrawn child can relax 
in this form of play and find some release from the ten- 
sions that make it. difficult for him to win friends. 

This book is brimful of ideas for using dramatic pla 
with children from kindergarten to junior high school. 
Though written particularly for teachers, librarians, par- 


‘ents, and recreation directors, it carries a message for 


anyone who works with children: A touch of imagination 
—a dash of spirit—can transform a dull stretch of living to 
an interlude of warm fellowship and sport. 
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Building Healthy Personalities 


STUDY COURSE OUTLINES 


I. Preschool Children 


Directed by Hunter H. Comly, M.D. 
“The Child as a Person” (page 7 of this issue) 


Points for Discussion 


1. Dr. Gottlieb reminds us of an infant’s characteristics and 
his most important needs. List these needs, and describe some 
problems that may well arise if they are not met during the 
child’s first year of life. 

2. What needs become especially predominant during the 
second year? If they are neglected what will be the effects on 
the child’s persgnality? 

g. At what time in the young child’s life is jealousy first 
likely to appear and create problems among the members of 
a family? What events particularly tend to increase feelings of 
jealousy in a small child? Why is it so important for a child 
to know how his parents feel toward him and toward each 
other? Discuss. 


{. At what age should a youngster be helped to learn about 
the workings of his own body? Should he know the names for 
all parts of his body? Should there be any “unmentionables’’? 
How has this been handled by various members of the group? 

5. At what periods in the preschool child’s development 
should parents be especially concerned with keeping his per- 
sonality flexible? Why is this so vital in today’s world? What 
kind of childhood experiences may lead to the forming of a 
rigid personality? In what ways does a good nursery school 
curriculum encourage flexibility? 

6. Why is it important to let a small child express his anger? 
Do you think he feels more, or less, secure if he knows he is 
permitted to express angry feelings within well-defined limits? 
Should he be punished for saying he’d like to commit certain 
violent acts? What if he were told that of course he won't do 
these things because he won't be allowed to, but it’s all right 
to feel like doing them sometimes? Discuss, giving examples 
from your Own experience. 

7. Why is it essential for everyone to have a sense of pride 
in the things he creates—and recognition for them too? How 
may our system of mass production block this need? When 
parents are frustrated in fulfilling it, how might this fact influ- 
ence the personalities of their children? In what ways do our 
machine-made gadgets help or hinder emotional health? 


8. Why does Dr. Gottlieb believe that for us, living in a 
society where there is so much skepticism, the problem of find- 
ing security is more difficult than it is for those who grow up 
in a more primitive type of society? 

g. What part should the school, the church, and the govern- 
ment play in giving our children security and serenity as they 
face the tasks of today’s and tomorrow's world? Discuss Dr. 
Gottlieb’s opinions together with your own. 


Program Suggestions 

Since this article is in the nature of a summary, touching 
upon most of the important principles stressed throughout the 
“Building Healthy Personalities” study course, the first part of 
the meeting might be devoted to a brief review of the entire 
course. This could be done by a panel with each member 
reviewing, briefly but carefully, some of the essential points 
covered in previous articles. Then the whole group could take 
up the foregoing “Points for Discussion.”” Once again the con- 
tributions of professional persons (a child psychologist, nursery 
school teacher, child guidance worker, or mental hygienist) 
would be highly valuable. 


References 

Books: 
Dunbar, Flanders. Your Child’s Mind and Body. New York: 
Random House, 1949. Especially Chapter 5. 
Erikson, Erik H. Childhood and Society. New York: Norton, 
1951. Especially Chapter VII. 
Gesell, Arnold, and Ilg, Frances L. Infant and Child in the 
Culture of Today. New York: Harper, 1943. Parts I and III. 
Your Child from One to Six. Washington, D. C.: Federal 
Security Agency, 1945. Especially pp. 59-75, 96-109. 
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Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 


Comly, Hunter H., M.D. “Old Practices, New Insights,” Sep. | 


tember 1950, pp. 11-13. Study course outline, p. 36. 


Gottlieb, Jacques S., M.D. “Health Springs from Both—Bod 
and Mind,” January 1951, pp. 4-6. Study course outline, p, gi, 


Spock, Benjamin, M.D. “What We Know About the Develop. 
ment of Healthy Personalities,” February 1951, pp. 22-24: 
March 1951, pp. 17-19. 
Films: 

Answering the Child’s Why, 13 minutes, sound; Helping the 
Child To Accept the Do’s, 11 minutes, sound; Helping the 
Child To Face the Don’t’s, 11 minutes, sound. All from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Illinois. 


ll. School-age Children 


Directed by Sidonie M. Gruenberg 
“Whose Business Is the Curriculum?” (page 25 of this issue) 


Points for Discussion 


1. What are some of the problems on which the schools 
welcome the assistance of parents and other laymen as o0- 
workers? Do you agree that parents have a responsibility in 
helping to plan curriculums? To what extent? When parents 
take part in educational tage. as well as in school affairs, 
what effect do you think this has on children’s attitudes toward 
school? 


2. Can you recall the general spirit of parent-school relations 
(or lack of them) when you yourself were a child? Did parents 
and teachers talk together frequently and comfortably? Did 
your parents feel welcome in the school? Did they share in its 
plansr How did their participation (or lack of it) affect your 
own attitudes toward the teachers and the school? How might 
these former experiences still influence you and other parents 
in their feelings about schools and teachers? 

3. “What's this nonsense about a school store project?” asked 
Mr. White irritably of his wife. “John’s wasting good school 
time playing cashier every day. I don’t like it.” 


“I’m on the committee of parents that helped to set up the ; 


store,” replied Mrs. White, “and I wish you could see those 
children run it. Handling money and merchandise, selling, and 
keeping accounts, they're learning more than they ever could 
just sitting at a desk. Come in some day and see for yourself,” 

In your school do parents have a chance, as did Mrs, White, 
to take part in providing learning experiences for children? 
How many parents are serving in your school, and in what 
capacities? Could you have answered a criticism like Mr. 
White's as adequately as Mrs. White did? 

4. “I always thought teaching was a cinch,” said Mr. Thomp- 
son on his way home from a P.T.A. meeting on _ teachers’ 
salaries. “But now I'm beginning to think teachers have longer 
hours than anybody on my office staff—and three times the 
hard work and responsibility. I'm going to help them get that 
pay raise.” 

In your community do people still think of teaching a 
“half a day’s work”? Does your P.T.A. know what the tea 
earn and whether these salaries are adequate? Has it taken any 
action? In what ways does your P.T.A. work toward friendly 
relations between home and school? What opportunities does it 
create for parents and teachers together to learn about children 
and about each other’s problems and point of view? 


5. Mr. Black had reluctantly agreed to serve on the P.T.A. 
health committee for one year. At the end of that time he had 
persuaded several community organizations (including the 
P.T.A.) to sponsor a series of excellent adult education pro- 
grams on children’s physical and emotional health, planned 
especially for teachers and parents. “I’m just a plain busines 
man, but in my committee work I learned _ enough about 
youngsters to know we all need to know a lot more,” he said. 

What effort is being made in your P.T.A. and your com 
munity to bring fathers and other men into children’s school 
experiences? How can such effort improve community- 
cooperation? How can it promote better understanding between 
school and home? What might your P.T.A. do to increase it 
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men membership? In what areas of school planning might 
fathers serve most effectively? 


Program Suggestions 

Here is a good chance for the entire study group to analyze 
its own awareness of school-community needs and then to 
determine how far this awareness should be deepened and 
extended. Why not decide upon one of the more pressing school 
problems needing the help of parents and dramatize it in a 
five- or ten-minute skit? (Perhaps you might be able to present 
it before the next regular P.T.A. meeting.) For example, one 
small group of parents were worried about growing vandalism 
and juvenile delinquency in their neighborhood. They drama- 
tized the after-school plight of youngsters who had no play 
space, no clubs or hobby organizations, no older people inter- 
ested in helping them find fun and activity in constructive 
ways. Aroused by the situation a committee of fathers in the 
p.T.A. organized a basketball and baseball club, while four 
mothers offered to form two Girl Scout patrols. The P.T.A. as 
a whole voted to set up a hobby project. 

“The wonderful thing is,” said the president, “that this 
interest has spread to other school problems. Our health com- 
mittee works closely with the school administration, and we 
have an active group of room mothers. Each new activity seems 
to lead to another, until we feel almost as much a part of the 
school as our children are!” 

At this study group meeting you might also have an informal 
discussion of the school curriculum, led by the principal, the 
superintendent, or a school board member. The keynote here 
should be struck by the title of our article, “Whose Business 
Is the Curriculum?” 


References 
Books: 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
Action for Coavicdlans Improvement. 1951 Yearbook. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1951. 
Frank, Lawrence K., and Frank, Mary. How To Help Your 
Child in School. New York: Viking, 1950. 
Mitchell, Lucy Sprague. Our Children and Our Schools. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1950. 
Pratt, Caroline. I Learn from Children. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1948. 
Yauch, Wilbur A. How Good Is Your School? New York: 
Harper, 1951. 
Pamphlet: 
Storen, Helen F. Laymen Help Plan the Curriculum. Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, N.E.A., 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 
Fontaine, André. “Everybody's School,” September 1949, 
pp. 10-12. 
Goodykoontz, Bess. “Why Schools Are Different Now,” April 
1948, pp. 7-9- 
Rogers, Virginia. “Should Parents Help with Homework?” 
November 1951, pp. 4-6. Study course outline, p. 34. 
Film: 
We Plan Together, 20 minutes, sound. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Bureau of Publications, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York 27, New York. 
Note: This study program was prepared by Mary K. Jones 
of the Child Study Association of America. 


ill. Adolescents 


Directed by Ralph H. Ojemann and Eva H. Grant 
“Adolescence—The Patient Years for Parents” (page 14 of this 
issue) 


Points for Discussion 

1. What are the four types of changes that take place during 
adolescence? Which ones demand the highest degree of patience 
and understanding on the part of the young person’s family and 
adult friends? At what age do these changes usually begin? 

2. What three or four kinds of problems do you think teen- 
agers worry about most? Discuss what parents can do to relieve 
some of the anxiety in each case? 

3. What are the problems that the parents of teen-agers worry 
about most? How closely related are they to the young people's 
problems you have just discussed? 

4. How would you counsel the parents of these adolescents? 

¢ Norma, aged thirteen, uses her older sister’s make-up and 
seems to think about nothing but boys. 
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¢ Henry, aged fifteen, who is embarrassed by his pimply face 
and avoids companions his own age. 
* Marjorie, aged fourteen, who sulks, won't speak to her fam- 


ily, and has a temper tantrum when she can’t go out with the 
gang on a school night. 


¢ Richard, aged twelve, who has been a model son and good 
student but was recently caught stealing small objects from the 
counter of a neighborhood hardware store. 

¢ Evelyn, aged fifteen, who is pale and thin, has no appetite, 
and can’t seem to get enongh sleep to keep her from feeling 
tired all the time. 

¢ Tom, aged thirteen, who is restless and doesn’t know what 
to do with himself after school is out. 

¢ John, aged sixteen, who is always “butting in” on adult 
conversation and insisting that his opinions are right and those 
of his elders all wrong. (“Look at the mess the world is in 
today!”’) 

5. Review “A Sound Design for Sex Education” by Dr. Milton 
I. Levine in last month's National Parent-Teacher. Then dis- 
cuss the specific responsibilities of the home, the school, the 
church, and youth-serving agencies toward the sex education of 
adolescents. 

6. Aside from the constant reminder to “Have patience,” 
what advice do our authors give parents about talking things 
over with their children? Do they think we can respect teen- 
agers’ desire for independence and at the same time offer them 
guidance in working out their problems? 

7- The years from twelve to nineteen or twenty are not only a 
trying and often stormy period in a young person’s life. They 
are also a very constructive period because during this interval 
between childhood and adulthood he must learn to become 
competent in many areas of living—for instance, in managing 
money, in studying and planning his time, in social and recrea- 
tional activities, and often in some form of job experience. 
List the skills which most people should have mastered reason- 
ably well by the end of their teens. Discuss these, suggesting 
what kind of training and guidance are necessary to help young 
people acquire competence in each one. 

8. Are there any situations that normally arise during adoles- 
cence which are best met with some show of impatience rather 
than patience? What about those clearly involving standards of 
right and wrong? When and how should adolescents be disci- 
plined or made to accept the consequences of their behavior? 


Program Suggestions 

This study course article, last in the current series, reempha- 
sizes most of the principles covered in the seven preceding 
articles. After the group (either informally or in a panel or 
round-table discussion) has considered the foregoing points, the 
last thirty minutes or so of the meeting could be devoted to a 
review of the other articles, especially to whatever questions 
still seem to need interpreting or clarifying. One or two young 
people might be invited to serve as guest consultants during 
this latter part of the meeting, along with a dean of boys or 
girls; a high school guidance counselor, principal, or teacher; 
a clergyman; a youth leader; or a psychologist. 

References 
Books: 

Blos, Peter. The Adolescent Personality. New York: Appleton- 

Century, 1941. 

Crawford, }. E., and Woodward, L. E. Better Ways of Growing 

Up. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg, 1948. 

Duvall, Evelyn Millis. Facts of Life and Love for Teen-agers. 

New York: Association Press, 1950. 

Pamphlets published by Science Research Associates, 57 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois; 40 cents. 

English, O. Spurgeon, and Finch, Stuart M. Emotional Prob- 

lems of Growing Up. 

Hamrin, Shirley A., and Paulson, Blanche B. Counseling 

Adolescents. 

Remmers, H. H., and Hackett, C. G. Let’s Listen to Youth. 
Articles in the National Parent-Teacher (in addition to the 
others in the 1951-52 series): 

Frank, Lawrence K. “Keeping Mentally Fit,” April 1951, pp. 

7-9. Study course outline, p. 35. 

Havighurst, Robert J. “What Adolescence Is Like,” Septem- 

ber 1950, pp. 26-28. Study course outline, p. 35. 

Films: 
Act Your Age (Emotional Maturity), 15 minutes, sound; 
Friendship Begins at Home, 15 minutes, sound; and Shy Guy, 


13 minutes, sound. All from Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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STATE AND LOCAL chairmen of visual education and motion 
pictures and delegates to the annual convention of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers at Indianap- 
olis, May 19-21, will be interested to learn that two film 
festival sessions have been scheduled as part of the con- 
vention program. These sessions will meet at 4:15 p.m. 
on Monday, May 19, and Wednesday, May 21. Topics to 
be covered Monday will be “Narcotics Control” and “U.N. 
and UNESCO”; Wednesday, “Our American Heritage.” 
Films on these topics suitable for use at P.T.A. meetings 
will be shown and discussed. 


At the conference of the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO held last January in New York City, delegates 
had an opportunity each day to see films relating to the 
work and objectives of the United Nations, with special 
emphasis on the subjects under discussion at the section 
meetings of the conference. Local chairmen of international 
relations, program, and visual education and motion 
‘pictures may find the list of films, arranged by topics, 
helpful in selecting films for P.T.A. meetings. 


© Law and Institutions for a Peaceful World 
This Is the U.N. (Screen Magazine No. 3); 10 minutes. 
Peaceful Settlement and Collective Security 
Defense of the Peace (United Nations); 10 minutes. 
The Grand Design (United Nations); 9 minutes. 
This Is the U.N. (Screen Magazine No. 7); 13 minutes. 
The —_ Against Ignorance: Raising the World Educational Level 
Daybreak in Udi (British Information Services); 45 minutes. 
‘ Hungry Minds (National Film Board of Canada); 10 minutes. 
Amenu’s Child (British Information Services); 40 minutes. 
This Is the U.N. (Screen Magazine No. 4); 10 minutes. 
This Is the U.N. (Screen Magazine No. 12); 15 minutes. 
Pooling Resources for the Progress of Underdeveloped Areas 
This Is the U.N. (Screen Magazine No. 1); 15 minutes. 
! This Is the U.N. (Screen Magazine No. 4); 10 minutes. 
The Jungle That Was (A. F. Films); 20 minutes. 
Town Without Water (A. F. Films); 12 minutes. 
New Ways for Old Morocco (A. F. Films); 20 minutes. 
Food and People 
Green Gold (United Nations); 22 minutes. 
Battle for Bread (United Nations); 17 minutes. 
Mexican Agricultural Program (Association Films); 20 
minutes. 
Labor in World Affairs 
ILO (National Film Board of Canada); 9 minutes. 
Advancing Human Rights 
4 Brotherhood of Man (Brandon Films); 10 minutes. 
Boundary Lines (International Film Foundation); 10 minutes. 
The Refugee: Problem and Resource 
Home of the Homeless (Viking); 10 minutes. 
The Hard Core (Viking); 11 minutes. 
Meeting World Health Problems 
The Eternal Fight (United Nations); 18 minutes. 
Doctor for Ardaknos (A. F. Films); 16 minutes. 
Adventure in Sardinia (A. F. Films); 20 minutes. 
This Is the U.N. (Screen Magazine No. 6); 10 minutes. 
Mutual Advancement Through World Trade 
¢ Round Trip (Twentieth Century Fund); 20 minutes. 
Stuff for Stuff (National Film Board of Canada); 20 minutes. 
Shoemaker and the Hatter (A. F. Films); 15 minutes. 


Films and People is a catalogue of films based on the 
subjects of the conference section meetings. It is available 
for fifty cents from the Educational Film Library Associa- 
tion, 1600 Broadway, New York 19. —Bruce E. MAHAN 
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dramatized in this superb Technicolor picture. When a mam} native 1, 
moth forest fire breaks out in the dry Montana mountains 4 priest by 
squad of paratroopers, armed with modern fire-fighting equip- goed is y 
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forest heroes work is as thrilling and stirring as any war tale,| .. 4, of +7 
with the added appeal that they are attempting to preserve! church as 
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hero's lapse of memory and desperate fear that he has let his Mahwana: 
men down. The absorbing details of the fire fighters’ training 444.0 
will fascinate children. The photography is amazing, acting 
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and direction excellent. However, the picture may prove fright- 
ening and overstimulating for the very young or sensitive child. 
Cast: Richard Widmark, Constance Smith. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent of its type Excellent Tense for small 
children 


FAMILY 


at Sword’s Point—RKO. Direction, Lewis Allen. A period melo- 
drama concerns itself with the roistering deeds of a second gen- 
eration of the Three Musketeers (not created by Dumas). Their 
famous fathers have been summoned to the court of the aged 
and ailing queen of France, who asks them to protect her chil- 
dren from an evil regent. Too old to fight, they pass this task 
on to their sons and to the daughter of the diseased Athos, who 
js as expert at dueling as the others. Nodding ostrich plumes, 
multicolored brocades, sumptuously furnished castles, and sleek 
horses form a picturesque background for riding, drinking, 


1 dueling, and boisterous lovemaking, all rather stilted. Cast: 
Cornel Wilde, Maureen O’Hara. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste Mediocre Mediocre 
Belle of New York—MGM. Direction, Charles Walters. A breezy 
| Technicolor musical with some gay lyrics by Johnny Mercer and 
| four lovely Currier and Ives scenes. Production values are not 
| up to Fred Astaire’s usual standard. The plot is extremely thin, 
= | and the acting, dancing, and humor are pretty commonplace. 
| Cast: Fred Astaire, Vera-Ellen, Marjorie Main. 
| Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Yes Of little interest 
M | pavid—Mayer-Kingsley. Direction, Paul Dickson. A_ sensitive 
L | study of a quiet Mr. Chips-like caretaker of a boys’ school in 
f, | Ammanford, South Wales. A flashback reveals the courage with 
©, | which he faced the rigors of Welsh coal mining, and sincere, 
aS | understated incidents at the school show the kindly dignity with 
sh which he faces suffering and disappointment. Authenticity is 
. | heightened by the sympathetic acting of a nonprofessional cast, 
all of whom live in David’s village. The Welsh lilt to the speech 
and the accompanying musical background, with ,its melan- 
choly overtones, add interest to the picture. Cast: David Grif- 
fith, Mrs. David Griffith, lonan Davies. 
| Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Yes 
flesh and Fury—Universal-International, Direction, Joseph Pev- 
ney. Soap opera invades the prize-fighting ring in this ram- 
| bling story of a deaf mute prize fighter who undergoes many 
Vicissitudes before gaining (1) his hearing and speech, (2) 
diampionship in the ring, and (3) the love of a kind little rich 
. Attractive stock characters plus a sprinkling of tough guys 
the prize-fighting world (and a few fights) will make the 
picture entertaining to many. Cast: Jan Sterling, Mona Free- 
man, Tony Curtis. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste Matter of taste Yes 
Hewk of Wild River—Columbia. Direction, Fred F. Sears. The 
Durango Kid rounds up an outlaw gang, kills their leader, and 
recovers the money they have stolen from the express company. 
tile | Atypical Durango Kid western with Smiley Burnette contrib- 
uting his usual humor. Cast: Charles Starrett, Smiley Burnette. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
da | Routine Routine Mediocre 
at's | Night Stage to Galveston—Columbia. Direction, George Archain- 
no, | baud. Gene Autry helps to uncover the corruption and criminal 
Phe | activities of the Texas state police after the Civil War and to 


and | testore the Texas Rangers to power. A small girl is unhappily 
| involved in the violent plot. Cast: Gene Autry, Pat Buttram. 
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Adults 14-18 8-14 
Routine Routine Poor 
The Magic Garden—Mayer-Kingsley. Direction, Donald Swan- 
son. A haunting penny-whistle melody and rhythmic native 
music are the outstanding contributions of this unique religious 
fable laid in Johannesburg, South Africa, and acted by an all- 
native, nonprofessional cast. Money given to the community 
priest by an old man who wants his life savings to do some 
goed is stolen from the church by a wily thief, who hides it 
under a pumpkin. It is found by a succession of people, for 
/each of whom it works a miracle, and is finally returned to the 
church as mysteriously as it disappeared. Tommy Ramokgopa 
as the thief is sly, resourceful, and at times witty. David 





Mnkwanazi gives a subtle presentation of the vain, avaricious 
giver. Cast: Dolly Rathebe, Tommy Ramokgopa, David 
Mnkwanazi. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Good 
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The Man in the White Suit—Universal-International. Direction, 
Alexander MacKendrick. English satire plays lightly and pro- 
vocatively upon a challenging contemporary theme: the pre- 
carious balance of power between the stabilizing forces of status 
quo—labor and capital reluctantly united—and the revolution- 
ary advances of creative science. Alec Guinness (of course) 
plays the role of scientist superbly and to the hilt, portraying 
a man who is both Don Quixote and expert chemical engineer, 
both a knight in shining armor and a lonely Chaplin outcast. 
He is thrown out of universities and factories alike because of 
his single-minded devotion to one idea—the creation of an 
endlessly moleculed thread that when woven into cloth will 
never wear out or get dirty. Businessmen, affected by a down- 
ward-spiraling stock market, and labor, aware of impending 
unemployment, frantically gang up to keep the inventor’s secret 
from the world. A delightful bit of byplay is the incorrigible 
little tune made out of the rhythmic gurgling of the fateful 


chemical apparatus upon which the scientist worked. Cast: 
Alec Guinness, Joan Greenwood. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Yes 


Okinawe—Columbia. Direction, Leigh Jason. A tense, under- 
stated World War II drama of men on the destroyers that 
ringed the Japanese island of Okinawa during the American 
invasion—men awaiting the attack of Japan’s last powerful 
weapon, the fearful suicide planes. Underneath the routine 
jest and obvious give-and-take of the gunner’s crew a warmth 
of companionship deepens as danger mounts. Hostility and 
hate are singularly absent. Even the Jap flyers are spoken of 
as “just a bunch of kids,” indoctrinated and drugged. This 
unassuming film achieves a note of rather touching dignity, 
though minimizing none of the horror and destruction of naval 
warfare. Cast: Pat O’Brien, Cameron Mitchell. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Yes Tense 
Return of the Texan—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Delmer 


Daves. A misleading title (one expects an action-packed west- 
ern) is given this slow-paced drama based on The Home Place 
by Fred Gipson. Accompanied by two children and their lively 
“grandpaw” a young Texan returns to the family homestead. 
He faces financial difficulties, the curbing of Grandpaw’s well- 
meaning eccentricities, and the struggle to put aside the mem- 
ory of his dead wife as he grows to love a former schoolmate. 
Rural charm and humor are offset to some degree by only 
average direction and by some unrealistic situations. Cast: Dale 
Robertson, Joanne Dru, Walter Brennan. 
Adults 14-18 

Matter of taste Fair 


8-14 


Yes 


Steel Town — Universal-International. Direction, George Sher- 
man. Impressive Technicolor scenes of the processing of steel in 
the gigantic Kaiser Mills dwarf the commonplace story that 
accompanies them. A rich playboy who wants to learn the steel 
business from the ground up is forced to measure up to the 
workers’ standards in order to win the daughter of one of them. 
Cast: John Lund, Ann Sheridan. 
Adults 14-18 
Fair Yes 


8-14 


Poor 


Viva Zapata—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Elia Kazan. Those 
who hope for a rousingly brutal and sentimentalized melo- 
drama of Pancho Villa, as lurid billboards would lead them 
to expect, are in for a sharp disappointment. Although set in 
a colorful, confused era, with picturesque characterizations 
and suspense-filled incidents, Viva Zapata is concerned with 
much deeper values. It reflects almost symbolically what hap- 
pens as a people awakens—exploring slowly, almost haltingly 
the meaning of justice and the dignity of man. Zapata is one 
of a group of illiterate peasants who plead with President Diaz 
for the return of their seized land. When refused, Zapata says 
they must take what belongs to them, for without it they can- 
not live. His great ability as a revolutionary leader eventually 
puts him in the President’s shoes. However, not until he 
himself almost refuses a group of peasants who come to him 
pleading for their land does he realize that there is something 
wrong with his way of doing things. The picture transcends 
the usual semihistorical tale in which justice is the result of 
right triumphing through might; it reveals that power ac- 
quired through revolution will corrupt even in the hands of the 
most idealistic. As Zapata himself fumblingly expresses it, only 
through the slow growth of a people’s understanding and use 
of responsibility can the kind of justice that really works be 
created. Cast: Marlon Brando, Jean Peters. 
Adults 14-18 


Excellent Excellent 


8-14 
Mature 


" 
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ADULT 


Colorade Sundown—Republic. Direction, William Witney. One 
of Rex Allen’s poorer westerns has to do with the wicked 
machinations of a brother and sister. Owners of a lumber mill, 
they deceive, bribe, and kill to gain timberland in a country 
threatened by floods if the trees continue to be ruthlessly de- 
stroyed. Cast: Rex Allen, Mary Ellen Kay. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor No 
Cry, the Beloved C —Lopert. Direction, Zoltan Korda. 
Never before in a film about the colored race has perspective 
been so wide and the dignity of the main characters so unassail- 
able that the whole problem of race relations, even in an area 
where tensions are highest, could be treated with such compas- 
sion and objectivity. The humble preacher in this story of 
South Africa is a man who “literally lives with God.” Suffering 
almost as many trials as Job, he still holds fast to his faith and, 
with the aid of a white man who also gains stature through 
suffering, salvages and reconstructs a life of hope. The picture, 
although lacking some of the tic quality of Alan Paton’s 
well-loved book, is a very credible translation of the story to 
the screen and a moving drama of great worth. Cast: Canada 
Lee, Charles Carson, Sidney Poitier. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Yes Mature 
Five Fingers —20th Century-Fox. Direction, Joseph L. Mankie- 
wicz. Mr. Mankiewicz creates a suave and highly entertaining 
melodrama out of the story of “Operation Cicero,” a notorious 
spy case which rocked England in World War II. James Mason 
plays one of his best roles as the villain of the piece, a charm- 
ing and sophisticated “gentleman’s gentleman.” English and 
German characterizations are perceptively drawn and adroitly 
handled. Suspense is built up to a skillful climax with a really 
thrilling chase, and there is a neat poetic-justice finale. Cast: 
James Mason, Danielle Darrieux. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Mature 
Hoodlum Empire—Republic. Direction, Joseph Kane. This latest 
fictional variation of the Kefauver committee's investigations 
is well acted and carefully directed. Before such a hearing a 
young veteran, nephew of a big gangster whose rackets extend 
across the country, pleads innocence to criminal charges. The 
court scenes are enlivened by flashbacks into the lives of the 
witnesses. Cast: John Russell, Brian Donlevy. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair No 
Invitation —MGM. Direction, Gottfried Reinhardt. A sentimental 
drama about a frail young girl whose wealthy father buys her 
a husband for the brief time the doctors have given her to live. 
Restraint in direction and sincerity in acting dignify a super- 
ficially contrived theme. Cast: Dorothy McGuire, Van Johnson. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Foir Fair Of little interest 
las Vegas Story—RKO. Direction, Robert Stevenson. A crude 
and vulgar melodrama whose plot wades heavily through epi- 
sodes of gambling, theft, murder, kidnaping, and a chase in 
which a helicopter is used in pursuit of a station wagon. Cast: 
Jane Russell, Victor Mature. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor No 


One Big Affair—United Artists. Direction, Peter Godfrey. A 
romantic young schoolteacher, touring Mexico on a bus, is 
bored with the guide’s constant emphasis on the age and height 
of historic landmarks. “What I'd like to see,” she announces, 
“is something about thirty years old and six feet high!” No 
sooner said than the obliging plot genie produces a handsome 
young hero. Our heroine also loses her bus and has three full 
days of adventure and excitement. This is mediocre escapist 
farce with some low comedy. One pleasant memory is the 
wholesome, smiling face of a Mexican orphan boy who is deter- 
mined that the couple should adopt him. Cast: Dennis O'Keefe, 
Evelyn Keyes. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter, of taste Mediocre No 
Rancho Notorious RKO. Direction, Fritz Long. The sincere 
acting of Arthur Kennedy as a young cowboy searching for the 
murderer of his sweetheart gives interest to an otherwise chea 
and tawdry western. Marlene Dietrich, in r make-up, adds 
little glamour to the part of a hard-boiled dance hall hostess 
who runs a criminal hideout. Cast: Arthur Kennedy, Marlene 
Dietrich. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor No 


38 





Rashomon —RKO. Direction, Akira Kurosawa. Remarkable ag. 
ing and directing distinguish this powerful study of evil. The 
story concerns a rape and murder that occurred in a dense for. 
est in Japan a thousand years ago. Four different accounts of 
the crime, each by a participant or witness, are relayed to a 
priest. The framework of the episode—the unhappy priest lis. 
tening passively in the temple as torrential rains beat down— 
is artistically effective, but his victorious struggle to keep his 


faith in man seems weak and contrived against the dynamig | 
of the darker tale. A marvelous economy of means is used jp 


fashioning this strange play. The actors alone, in the passion. 
ate eloquence of their gestures and facial expressions, carry 
the whole story. Cast: Toshiro Mifune, Machiko Kyo. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste Mature 

“Retreat, Hell!’ —Warner Brothers. Direction, Joseph H. Lewis. 
As long as there is war the men who fight it must have morale. 
This is a study of the Leathernecks’ heroic spirit when faced 
with orders to withdraw from the Chosin Reservoir in Korea, 
Documentary scenes of the Inchon landing and the liberation 
of Seoul are also included in this moving portrayal of the 
strength and dogged heroism of a company of Marines. Cast: 
Frank Lovejoy, Richard Carlson. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Tense No 
The Sniper —Columbia. Direction, Edmund Dmytryk. A tragic 
yet compassionate story of the figure who is usually the stock 
villain in a routine murder mystery. There is plenty of sus. 
pense in this picture of a mysterious sniper who picks off his 


women victims with a carbine possessing a telescopic lens. Ip | 


addition, however, the true significance of the events is illumi- 
nated by a character study of the protagonist, an unbalanced 
young man who has been released uncured from the mental 
ward of a prison because his term of punishment is over, 
Irresolute and pathetically alone, he burns his hand in order 
to get the hospital care he needs, but because the hospital js 
overcrowded he is turned away again. Sincere and well acted, 
the film is a moving indictment of a society that knows enough 
to prevent such tragedies as occur in this picture. Good for 
discussion by parent education study groups. Cast: Arthur 
Franz, Adolph Menjou. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Mature 


Something To Live For—Paramount. Direction, George Stevens, 
What starts as a serious study of the role that Alcoholics Anony- 
mous can play in the lives of two disturbed personalities dete. 
riorates into a superficial plotting of the problems of 
extramarital romance. A married advertising executive, who is 
a member of A. A., is called to the aid of an intoxicated hotel 
guest. Although she turns out to be a Broadway actress and 
he is forced to state that a woman should have been called, 
he takes the case—with the expected sentimental complications, 
Cast: Joan Fontaine, Ray Milland. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Poor No 


Tale of Five Women—United Artists. Direction, Romollo Mar- 
cellini, Geza von Czifera, Wolfgang Staudte, E. F. Rinert, and 
Montgomery Tully. A melodrama with a novel plot device loses 
some of its effectiveness through uneven script and direction. 
A war veteran suffering from amnesia has as the only links 
with his past the names of five women and a small boy's pic 
ture. He is given funds by the editor of a women’s magazine to 
return to Europe to search for them. The five ‘episodes are 
played in Rome, Berlin, Vienna, Paris, and London, and each 
episode is directed by a man of appropriate nationality. Most 
of the film’s interest is derived from the authentic settings and 
foreign atmosphere. Cast: Bonar Colleano, Barbara Kelly, Gina 
Lollobrigida, Eva Bartok, Karen Himbold. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Fair Fair 


This Woman Is Dangerous—Warner Brothers. Direction, Felix 
Feist. An absurd and slickly fashioned melodrama has to do 
with the regeneration of a professional woman criminal through 
love. Luxurious backgrounds (a gangsters’ hideout looks as if 
it came straight out of House and Garden) and elegant dia 
logue from the lips of fashionably gowned gun moll Joan 
Crawford are appropriate accompaniments for this type of 
entertainment. Here is a picture in which audiences ma 
identify themselves with a fashion-plate woman gangster, chr 
to her criminal activities, then have their emotions wafted 
through an almost painless regeneration, comfortably ending 


on the right side of the law. Cast: Joan Crawford, Dennis 


ao 
Adults 14-18 81 


Poor Poor 
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Poetry Lane 


Youngest Friend 
Spring was light upon the land, 


New lambs danced on the sky, 
But one stood leaner than the rest 
And stared as I went by. 
He stood in the same innocence 
As the lambs; his ears 
Were longer, though. I looked again. 
This young-one was a deer’s. 
He was at home with the loud lambs— 
His cousins, he could see, 
If rather boisterous; but he was 
Not quite at home with me. 
He wondered why his cousins played 
And did not take to flight 
Before a thing on its hind legs, 
But it must be all right. 
So he stood calm although his nose 
Wrinkled at my smell; 
He did his best by friendliness 
And gently wished me well. 
I was grateful the new lambs, 
With their gay hind ends 
Brushing the clouds, had made me this 
Youngest of my friends. 
—Rosert P. IT RIistRAM COFFIN 


The Clean Sheets 


These clothes are more than merely clean. Somehow 

Outdoors is caught within their warp and woof, 

And doesn’t vanish when I shake them now 

And fold them in their basket. But the proof 

Of sun and wind in them will be. presented 

The best when sheets, untouched by iron, are spread 

Out smooth, immaculate, upon the bed, 

And we drift into sleep on dreaming scented 

With fragrance passing on the noonday wind. 

And it will be as if the sun caressed 

Us softly as it did the washing pinned 

In it, and we shall find us more of rest 

This night than nights we do not lie between 

Washed linen that is more than merely clean. 
—ELAINE V. EMANS 
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Out of Touch 


A little hand that knows the touch 
Of earth and leaf, and isn’t much 
Acquainted with the feel of things 
Like instruments, and thread, and rings,. 
And artifice—a little hand 
Moves quickly into grass and sand 
And probes the mysteries of each 
Enchanted thing within its reach... . 
While I, full half a life away 
Finger the objects of my day: 
Straighten the curtains, discipline 
The daily dishes, force the pin 
And needle to servility, 
While they do much the same to me. 
(How long, how long since I have known 
The texture of a sun-warmed stone!) 

— JEANNE WESTERDALE 


Race Horse 


The boy's feet sped with the racing colt, 
For the lad was naked, the lad was tough, 
Light on his toes as though treading heather; 
He did not pant and he did not puff. 


Come to his middle age, he hurried, 
As that tricky racer, the racer Time, 
Had a way of pausing to nibble clover, 
Then cantering off to some colorful clime. 


And a puzzled man wiped the sweat from his forehead 
In the years that followed, followed like rain, 

For the bridle hardly held the racer; 
The rider might barely stand the strain. 


There arrived a day one silent winter 
When the horseman reckoned the race was done. 
The colt he had christened, the steed he had steadied 
Had left him blinking in pallid sun. 
—LauRA BENET 


Like Father 


When I give my son parental advice 

Grandpa looks on, amused. 

He knows it’s the same I got from him 

And kept through the years, unused. 
—MAuvRICE SEITTER 
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MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Junior Matinee 


The Bund of the River—Young children, mature; older children, good; adults, 

g of its type. 

Callaway Went Thataway—Good for all ages. 

The Show on Earth—Young children, excellent, though overlong; older 
chiklren and adults, excellent. 

Jungle of Chang—Children, excellent; adults, excellent documentary. 

The Olympic Elk—Excellent for all ages. 

Tembo-—Children, good; adults, fair. 

awe of Lost Camyon—Young children, excellent; older children, good; 
adults, fair. 


Family 

The African Queen— Young children, good; older children and adults, excellent. 

Bannerline—Good for all ages. 

The Barefoot Mailman—- Young children, yes; older children and adults, fair. 

Bomba and the Elephant Stampede—Poor for all ages. 

A Chri Carol— Young children, no; older children and adults, fair. 

Desert of Lost Men—Young children, mediocre; older children and adults, 
western fans. 

Elopement— Young children, mature; older children and adults, good. 

Favorite ae children, yes; older children, good; adults, good Hope 
comedy. 

Fixed Bayonets— Young children, tense; older children and adults, good. 

Flame of Araby— Young children, yes; older children, good; adults, fair. 

Galden Girl— Young children, yes; older children and adults, excellent. 

The Green Glove— Young children, yes; older children and adults, fair. 

The Gvest—Good for all ages. 

Herem Girl—Children, yes; adults, matter of taste. 

Hovana Rose—Children, yes; adults, mediocre. 

The Highwayman— Young children, yes; older children and adults, fair. 

Honey Chile— Young children, yes; older children and adults, matter of taste. 

Hong Kong— Young children, yes; older children and adults, mediocre. 

I'll See You in My Dreams— Young children, of little interest; older children, yes; 
adults, good of its type. 

Indian Uprising— Young children, yes; older children and adults, fair. 

It’s a Big Country—Children, yes; adults, good. 

| Want You— Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. 

The Kid from Amarillo— Young children, poor; older children and adults, routine 
western. 

The Lavender Hill Mob—Young children, mature; older children and adults, 
excellent. 

Ma and Pa Kettle at the Fair—Young children, mediocre; older children and 
adults, matter of taste. 

The Model and the Marriage Broker— Young children, mature; older children, good; 
adults, excellent. 

Pals of the..Golden West—Poor for all ages. 

Passion foi Life— Young children, yes; older children and adults, excellent. 

Pecos Riv§r— Young children, yes; older children and adults, western fans. 

Pictura: An Adventure in Art—Young children, mature; older children and 
adults, good. 

Purple Heart Diary— Young children, yes; older children and adults, fair. 

Quo Vadis— Young children, poor; older children and adults, fair. 

Room for One More—Children, good; adults, very good. 

Sailor Beware— Young children, yes; older children, good; adults, good of its type. 

The Son of Dr. Jekyll— Young children, tense; older children, yes; adults, fair of 
its type! 

Starlift —Ypung children, of little interest; older children, entertaining; adults, fair. 

The Tanks Are Coming— Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. 

Texas Carnival —Young children, poor; older children and adults, fair. 

Tom Browns School Days—Children, poor; adults, fair. 

Too Young To Kiss— Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. 

Week End vith Father—F air for all ages. 

Westward the Women— Young children, mature; older children, yes; adults, good. 

The Wild Blue Yonder— Young children, tense; older children and adults, fair. 


Adult 


Aladdin and His Lamp—Poor for all ages. 

Boots Malo..e— Young children, poor; older children and adults, fair. 

Calling Bulldog Drummond— Young children, no; older children and adults, fair. 

Captive of Billy the Kid—Children, poor; adults, western fans. 

The Dark Page— Young children, mature; older children, yes; adults, good of its kind. 

Death of a Salesman— Young children, mature; older children, yes; adults, good. 

Decision Before Dawa—Young children, mature; older children and adults, 
excellent. 

Distant Drums—Young children, no; older children, yes; adults, matter of taste. 

Finders Keepers—Children, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

Flaming Feathers— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

For Men Only—Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

Fort Defiance— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

A Girl in Every Port—Children, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

Japanese Wor Bride—Poor for all ages. 

The Light Touch— Young children, no; older children, poor; adults, fair of its kind. 

Lone Star—Children, poor; adults, western fans. 

Miracle in Milan—Children, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

The Old West—Poor for all ages. 

On Dangerous Ground— Young children, mature; older children, yes; adults, fair. 

Phone Call from a Stranger— Young children, mature; older children, yes; adults, good. 

Red Snow—Poor for all ages. 

The Sellovt— Young children, mature; older children, yes; adults, good. 

Shadow in the Sky—Young children, mature; older children and adults, good. 

Smoky Canyon— Young children, poor; older children, yes; adults, mediocre. 

Two Tickets te Broadway—Poor for all ages. 

The Unknown '‘Man—Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

Woman in Question— Young children, mature; older children, yes; adults, good. 

Young Scarface— Young children, no; older children, poor; adults, good of its kind. 
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(Continued from page 30) 

Two lines of children’s clothing—cotton sunsuits and 
snowsuits—were originated and are now being comg 
cially manufactured as a result of studies to inereg 
the use of cotton and wool. The clothing laborag 
has developed guides for the purchase, design, constr 
tion, and care of clothing and has worked out desi 
for functional, durable, and safe garments for wor 
and children. The Bureau made the first study of be 
measurements of women and children on a nation-w 
scale, thus providing a basis for standardizing sizes 
ready-to-wear clothing. Several branches of the child 
apparel industry have accepted the Bureau’s proposal 
standard sizes. 

The step-saving U-shaped farm kitchen is but one 
the outstanding functional designs emanating from 
Housing Division. A survey of farm conditions has stim 
lated a program to develop plans for remodeling old fam 
houses and for building new low-cost farm homes, | 
writing or phoning your local agricultural extensig 
worker you can get plans designed in the Bureau 
distributed through the Regional Plan Exchange Se 
maintained by the Department of Agriculture and 
state agricultural colleges. 

The Bureau also tests all types of household equips 
from freezers to irons. Requests from farmers for infor 
tion on walk-in-type refrigeration systems led to the: 
velopment of information on functional requireme 
made available immediately to manufacturers. In addit 
the Bureau has designed and constructed two-tempe 
walk-in experimental units to be tried out on farms 
in the laboratory. 3 


Service for the Asking 


The results of all the surveys and inquiries on fe 
clothing, equipment, income, prices, family expenditul 
and preferences, and other subjects are incorporated 
materials discussed with extension agents and distribute 
to the public in bulletins, charts, radio scripts, press i 
leases, fact sheets, filmstrips, and an occasional sound fil 
Your agricultural extension worker or home demonst 
tion agent will give you details on these materials, 
you may write to the Information Division, Bureau 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics, U.S. Depa 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. By all me 
send for the list of bulletins and, when you do, enek 
five cents for Food Values in Common Portions, the 
gest bargain you will get this year. It is an eight-pa 
list of the nutritive content (ten items) of 284 foods 
well as a table of recommended daily dietary allowane 

The Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Econe 
is one of the agencies whose budgets are supported by 
U.S. Congress. In this period of rising costs and increai 
taxes, the information the Bureau provides is nee 
more than ever, but unfortunately the predomir 
male Congress is unable properly to evaluate this 
of service, and at each session the pruning shears 
applied to the Bureau's already restricted budget. It 
been impossible here even to enumerate the curren 
search projects, but you can see the tremendous imports 
of the work being carried on. The studies of the Bu 
can teach us much about wisely using the bounty of 
land and the production skills of our industries and 
the conservation of the health, comfort, and ecom 
resources of our families. Please let your congre: 
and senators know that you consider this no time to} 
hold information from the homemakers of America. 
Bureau offers services we cannot afford to be with 
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